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Fig. 1. FRANCESCO LAURANA, Portrait of Beatrice of Aragon 
New York, John D. Rockefeller. |r.. Collection 








LAURANA’S PORTRAIT BUSTS OF WOMEN 
By W.R. VALENTINER 


busts of young women by Laurana are rightly considered among 
| the greatest treasures of Renaissance sculpture. Of the nine known busts < 
three are in this country, in the Frick, Mellon and Rockefeller Collec- 
tions, to which should be added the smaller marble of a Young W oman in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

If we read the characterization in Chandler R. Post's history of sculpture, 
we can understand why these busts were so highly valued by the wealthy aris- 
tocracy of the first decades of this century who formed the great private col- 
lections in this country. Laurana, he says, “excels in rendering the mysterious 
subtleties of the feminine soul. The persons whom he represents belong to a 
race so aristocratic that they are unconscious of any other kind of existence but 
their own. With half-closed eyes as if lost in daydreams, they muse away their 
lives, not in lethargy, but in the languor of the upper classes.” And he goes on 
to say, “the Renaissance has produced no other feminine busts as exquisite. 
The technical delicacy is indescribable. They are alive, but they live an ethereal 
and rarefied life, remote from any ordinary existence. The esoteric beauty of 
the type is accentuated by the slight obliquity of the eyes, the straightness and 
sharpness of the nose, the fullness of the lips and the parting of the flatly laid 
hair in the middle.” 

Chandler Post’s description of the style of this sculpture is less to the point. 
He calls Laurana a “linealist” who “cares for lines rather than modeling in 
the round” and therefore “employs in his reliefs the flattest planes.” His busts 
are “constructed of fine arrangements of verticals, horizontals and curves.” 
Although this touches upon some of his qualities, a more essential character- 
istic seems to me Laurana’s tendency to stress round simplified forms in an 
almost abstract way. The modeling towards roundness is more important to 
him than the bony structure of the forms. Straight horizontals or verticals never 
appear in his compositions, but always curves approaching the half-circle. 
There are no flat planes. Even the small reliefs on his pedestals protrude from 
the background in full roundness. His busts are made of cylindrical and 
spherical shapes.’ He avoids any clear separation of the forms and is in this 
way the opposite of Botticelli, to whom he has been compared. This is less 
obvious in photographs than in the originals, in which one form seems to float 
into another as if veiled by > mist.? It has been rightly contended that Slavic 
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traits can be recognized in the art of Laurana, who was named from his birth- 
place Lo Vrana near Zara in Dalmatia. An inclination to give his figures slant- 
ing eyes, high cheekbones, soft and almost boneless modeling, and a tendency 
to generalize his types, Laurana has in common with the two other outstanding 
fifteenth century sculptors from Dalmatia, Giovanni Dalmata and Giorgio 
da Sebenico. In the art of modern Jugoslavian sculptors also, among whom 
Mestrovic is the best known, we find similar characteristics. 

No sculptors who are typically Italian and least of all the Florentines, who 
excel in forceful, strongly individualistic portraiture, show such a lack of 
dramatic qualities as we encounter in Laurana’s many-figured reliefs on the 
Triumphal Arch in Naples and at St. Didier in Avignon. These works fall 
below the high level reached in his female busts. His art is essentially feminine 
and therefore less successful in male portraits, which are the pride of Tuscan 
quattrocento sculpture. While his subtle art is well adapted to the soft features 
of the boy represented in the bust at Palermo, his two busts of men in Detroit 
and in Naples (Palazzo Scorciatis) which represent respectively King Alfonso 
and King Ferrante (Figs. 2 and 3), cannot be compared in construction or 
force with contemporary Florentine works. 

The fascination of the young women represented by Laurana naturally has 
created a desire to know who they are. They evidently belonged to those Ren- 
aissance courts in which women played an important part in culture and 
politics. As is well known, such courts at this time were, above all, Naples, 
ruled by the house of Aragon, and Milan under the Sforzas. We may leave out 
of consideration such minor residences as Urbino, Ferrara, and Mantua, as well 
as Florence where the culture was pre-eminently one of men who idealized 
women but never allowed them to enter into politics. 

Before we attempt the identification of the models for Laurana’s busts we 
should mention, by way of reminder, the most famous women at the Neapolitan 
and Milanese courts during the latter part of the fifteenth century and their 
connection with the ruling houses. 

In Naples the valiant and wise Alfonso I (died 1458) who had driven out 
the French under King René of Anjou, was followed by his shrewd, cruel son 
Ferrante I (1459-1495), best known for his suppression of the conspiracy of 
the barons and his liberation of Italy from the Turks. The difference in char- 
acter between father and son can be studied in Laurana’s busts, which at the 
same time mark the development in the style of the artist over a period of 
twenty years. By his wife Isabella Chiaramonte, Ferrante had a son and two 
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daughters, Alfonso II, Beatrice and Eleanora. Alfonso, famous as one of the 
leading generals of his time who defeated the Florentines in Tuscany and the 
Turks at Otranto (1481), was entirely dependent in politics upon his father. 
When he was obliged to take over the responsibilities of a ruler he felt so un- 
stable that he abdicated a few months after being elected king (1495). He 
decided to go into a cloister in Sicily, but his pleasure in luxury and art had 
been so great that he could not refrain from taking with him eight ships loaded 
with his belongings and art treasures. His wife was the intelligent and highly 
educated sister of Lodovico Moro, Ippolita Maria Sforza, who had a stabilizing 
influence upon her husband with whom she lived in happy marriage (Figs. 8- 
10). She did not live to see Alfonso surrender the throne but died in 1488. 

The two sisters of Alfonso II, Eleanora of Aragon (born in 1450) and 
Beatrice (born in 1457) (Fig. 1), inherited some of the shrewdness of their 
father to whom they show, especially in their later years, an unfortunate re- 
semblance. They have heavy faces with straight foreheads, retroussé noses, 
strong chins and short necks. Both were very successful in their marriages. 
Eleanora became the Duchess of Ferrara, the wife of Ercole d’Este; Beatrice, 
Queen of Hungary, the wife of Mathias Corvinus. 

Eleanora’s two daughters, Isabella and Beatrice d’Este, are perhaps the two 
best known women among the Renaissance princesses, Their lives are well 
known to everyone from the excellent books of Julia Cartwright. Isabella be- 
came Duchess of Mantua through her marriage to Francesco Gonzaga. Her 
likeness is preserved to us in the drawing by Leonardo and in the portraits by 
Titian. Beatrice became the wife of Lodovico Moro. Her best known portraits 
are the bust in the Louvre by Cristoforo Romano and her painted portraits 
in the Pala Sforzesca (Brera, Milan) in which she appears with Lodovico and 
her children. She is probably also represented in the so-called Belle Ferronniére 
by Leonardo and in another earlier portrait recently published by Suida under 
Leonardo’s name.* In her heavy, fleshy features we see still a heritage from her 
grandfather King Ferrante. 

We must mention one more connection by marriage between the Aragons 
and the Sforzas. The legitimate heir after the murder of Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza in 1476, was not his brother Lodovico Moro (who aimed at the throne 
and later became Duke of Milan) but his six-year-old son Gian Galeazzo, 
whose mother, Bona of Savoy, took over the regency. Lodovico had arranged 
his nephew’s marriage with the daughter of Alfonso II of Naples, Isabella of 
Aragon, as early as 1480, when Isabella was only ten years of age. In 1487 
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Gian Galeazzo, a youth of eighteen, went to Naples to meet his bride. The 
marriage was to have taken place at Milan ir the summer of 1488 but had to 
be postponed until January 1489, because Isabella’s mother Ippolita died 
unexpectedly. The theatrical performances which took place during the mar- 
riage festivities were arranged by Leonardo da Vinci. 

We cannot yet proceed with our attempt to identify the models of Laurana’s 
busts until we have become better acquainted with Laurana’s career as an 
artist. The identifications proposed thus far have suffered from the fact that 
the busts have not been dated correctly according to their style. They have 
been crowded all together within the short period of Laurana’s second stay in 
Naples, from 1472 to 1474, although several of them undoubtedly belong to 
a much later phase of his development. A lack of differentiation in the facial 
type of the models helped to increase the confusion, with the result that seven 
busts out of eight, not to speak of the marble heads found in southern France, 
have been given the name of Beatrice of Aragon. Some scholars have protested 
against this absurd belief that Laurana should have repeated the same type in 
marble busts and heads all his life; but the idea proposed instead, that some 
of them may represent Beatrice’s sister Eleanora, is as we shall see later, not 
much more successful. 

Although during the past generation Laurana’s busts have become remark- 
ably popular by a mass production of casts, the knowledge of his art is of 
comparatively recent date. It forms one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of modern art criticism. The sculptor was entirely unknown until about 
1880. The first and only American book on the history of Italian sculpture, 
written by Charles C. Perkins (Boston, 1882) , does not mention Laurana at all. 
But how greatly his style appealed to the American mind of this period is 
shown by Perkins’ charming description of the Berlin bust (Fig. 8) which at 
this time was attributed to Desiderio da Settignano. He says, ‘‘the face is not 
beautiful, but it fascinates and rivets the attention. The drooping eyelids seem 
about to close as in sleep or death, and the almost unnaturally calm features 
contrast strikingly with the elaborately arranged hair, the richly brocaded dress 
and the broad band of marble below the shoulders, sculptured with recumbent 
figures and little genii in low relief. Whether the artist thus represented this 
highborn dame with a meaning, or from mere caprice, we cannot say, but his 
work is a masterpiece, in which the best characteristics of quattrocento sculp- 
ture are combined, while their attention is enhanced by the charm of mystery.” 


Dr. Bode, to whom we owe so many discoveries in the field of Italian sculp- 
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ture, was the first to doubt this attribution of the Berlin bust to Desiderio, As 
the bust came from the Palazzo Strozzi, it was supposed to be identical with 
the bust of Marietta Strozzi which Vasari mentions as a masterpiece of the 
Florentine sculptor. Not only does the style argue against a Florentine work, 
but also the age of the young woman, who as Dr. Bode pointed out, was at 
least ten years older than the sixteen-year-old Marietta Strozzi in Vasari’s story. 
The true bust of Marietta Strozzi was found in the Berlin Museum in another 
sculpture which also came from the Strozzi Palace, while the first bust appeared 
to Bode to be the work of an anonymous artist who had executed a number of 
other female busts—in the Louvre, Vienna, Palermo, and so on. A series of 
marble heads found in collections in southern France were obviously by the 
same hand. The origin of this anonymous master was certainly not to be found 
in Tuscany but either in South Italy, Sicily, or southern France. It was possible 
to recognize his style in several portrait medals which could be localized at 
the court of King René of Anjou at Avignon and which revealed the name 
of the master Francesco Laurana, whose signature they bore. The same name 
could be read upon the pedestal of a full-length marble statue of the Madonna 
at Noto, Sicily, which not only showed a close connection in style with several 
other Madonna statues in various churches in Sicily and Naples, but also with 
the famous female busts in the museums of Berlin, Paris, and Vienna. Docu- 
ments helped to establish the fact that Laurana worked at the court of Alfonso I 
at Naples, in which city several of the marble busts of princesses had been 
found, and later at the court of King René where he was commissioned to 
sculpture a large marble relief, preserved in St. Didier, Avignon. The fact that 
in type and technique this relief showed a clear stylistic connection with the 
female busts established the case. 


The rediscovery of the artist resulted therefore from stylistic observation of 
the objects combined with historical knowledge based upon documents. The 
studies of Dr. Bode were followed up by two voluminous biographies on 
Laurana, published in 1906 and 1907, by W. Rolfs and F. Burger. Since that 
time some new material has been found although the fundamental facts were 
not changed, and different theories have been brought forward, especially upon 
his early development. The artist appears as one of the most traveled sculptors 
of the period. He worked in almost every part of Italy with the exception of 
Tuscany. This obviously is the reason why he was entirely forgotten; for our 
best sources on Renaissance sculptors are Tuscan and primarily those collected 
by Vasari, who knew none of Laurana’s works and mentioned him only once 
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in a mistaken reference copied from an earlier source. 

Laurana’s dates, as we now can construct his life*, are as follows: he was 
born around 1430 near Zara, which at this time belonged to Venice where he 
probably began his studies. He returned to Dalmatia and soon thereafter was 
engaged at Ragusa by Pietro da Milano to work at Naples, where Pietro had 
become master architect of the Triumphal Arch of Alfonso I in the Castel 
Nuovo. Laurana worked on the Arch with Pietro da Milano and several sculp- 
tors from other cities until the king’s death in 1458. We can recognize his hand 
in parts of the main relief representing Alfonso on a triumphal car followed 
by his courtiers, and on the large relief to the right of the doorway showing 
Alfonso’s departure for war; the latter being, together with the friezes above 
and below, entirely his own work.° The bust of Alfonso, now in the Detroit 
museum, also belongs to this period (Fig. 2). 

After the death of Alfonso he went with Pietro da Milano to the court of 
King René in southern France, where he modeled a number of medals of the 
King and his courtiers (1461-1466) . In 1467 we find him for the first time in 
Sicily, working, according to the documents, in Partanna and Sciacca. In the 
following year he received an important commission at Palermo for the plastic 
decoration of the Mastrantonio chapel in St. Francesco. The two lower reliefs, 
each representing two church fathers, are among his best works; their un- 
dramatic subjects entirely suited his temperament. Several Madonna statues 
(in the Cathedral at Palermo, St. Augustine at Messina, Church of the Cruci- 
fixion at Noto) can be attributed to his stay in Sicily, which lasted until 1471 
or 1472. He then returned to Naples where for at least two years he worked at 
the court of King Ferrante, the successor of Alfonso, executing mostly portrait 
busts, with the exception of a Madonna statue in the Castel Nuovo which is 
documented as a work of the year 1474. 

After this second stay at Naples there probably followed one at Urbino 
(1475-1476) where he sculptured the posthumous bust of Battista Sforza (Fig. 
7), the wife of Duke Federigo of Urbino, and several profile reliefs of the 
Duke. The profiles of Federigo and Battista at Pesaro, formerly rightly attribu- 
ted to our artist by A. Venturi® (his later attribution to Francesco di Giorgio is 
not convincing), were executed for the Palazzo at Pesaro which was built by 
Laurana’s countryman and possibly kinsman, the great architect Luciano Laur- 
ana. We can observe his influence also upon the Umbrian sculptors not only at 
Urbino, where we can attribute to him a polychrome wood statue of the 
Madonna (Fig. 5) of great charm, but also in the neighboring towns, as for 
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Fig. 8. FRANCESCO LAURANA, Portrait of Ip polita Sforza, wife of Alfonso II, King of Naples 
Berlin Museum 











instance Todi, where a silver statuette of the Madonna in the Cathedral is 
closely related in style to his art. 

After a return to Naples the artist seems to have gone again to France at the 
end of the year 1477, when he is mentioned for the first time in a Marseilles 
document (Nov. 11, 1477). Two important works occupy his time between 
1477 and 1483: the Loggia with the altar of St. Lazarus in St. Lazare, Marseilles, 
which he executed together with the architect and sculptor Sumalvito from 
Como, and the altar with the relief of Christ carrying the Cross in St. Didier, 
Avignon. Between 1483 and 1498 Laurana is not mentioned in the French docu- 
ments; as we shall later see, it is likely that he once more returned to Naples and 
Sicily at the end of the eighties of the fifteenth century, when he sculptured 
some portrait busts for Alfonso II, the son of Ferrante. In 1498 he appears to 
have lived in Avignon with his daughter Maragda and her husband, a French 
painter by the name of Jean de la Barre. Laurana is mentioned again in the 
following two years in connection with some property he owned in Marseilles. 
From a final document it seems that he died shortly before March 12, 1502, at 
Avignon. 

Returning now to the problem of the identification of the female busts, we 
must begin with the only two among the nine which bear the name of the model, 
the Beatrice of Aragon in the Rockefeller Collection (Fig. 1) and the Battista 
Sforza in the National Museum at Florence (Fig. 7). Beatrice, who here ap- 
pears about sixteen years of age, developed very early and received an excellent 
education. Through the documents of the court expenses we are remarkably 
well informed about her occupations during her youth’. When she was eight, 
she was provided with pen, paper and grammar so as to learn to read and write. 
Her teacher was the Abbott Antonio. At the age of nine her first hunting cos- 
tume was made in order that she might accompany her father on a hunting 
excursion. In the following year the King presented her with an edition of 
Virgil. When she was fourteen, she and her sister Eleanora received an allow- 
ance to purchase some exceptionally costly gold-embroidered dresses in prepa- 
ration for a hunting trip with the King. In 1472 we hear of expenditures for her 
trousseau. In the same year the King made her a gift of a manuscript, a work . 
by the court copyist, containing the Letters and De officiis of Cicero. One year 
later Beatrice bought her first printed book, the sermons of the Franciscan 
monk Roberto di Lecce. In 1474 the King presented her with playing cards 
which were painted by Master Paul from Paris. 


As early as 1473 Mathias Corvinus, who in 1457 became king of Hungary, 
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entered into negotiations with King Ferrante regarding his marriage with 
Beatrice. To this end a large and brilliant embassy was sent from Hungary to 
Naples and a marriage contract was signed there in the absence of Mathias. On 
September 5, 1476, Beatrice was crowned Queen of Hungary in the Church of 
the Incoronata at Naples by Archbishop Oliver Caraffa. A procession took 
place three days later in which Beatrice rode through the streets of Naples wear- 
ing the Hungarian crown. On October 2nd she departed for Hungary without 
as yet having seen her future consort. 

Her later life was not happy, although she succeeded in bringing many of her 
countrymen—scholars and artists—to Hungary and thus introduced the Ren- 
aissance into that country. She had no children and was soon neglected by the 
King. He died in 1490. Some years later she returned to Naples where she 
joined another unfortunate princess from the Aragonese court, her niece Isa- 
bella, who had been forced to leave Milan after Lodovico’s ascent to the throne. 
Beatrice died at Naples in 1508 at the age of fifty-one. 

If we accept Beatrice’s age as represented here as sixteen, the bust was 
finished in 1473. This agrees with what we know of Laurana’s stay in Naples. 
The only document which mentions him in Naples at this period is one of 
March 26, 1474, when he received payment for his statue of the Madonna in 
the Castel Nuovo. Probably he had received the order for it at least half a year 
before. The bust was therefore executed just at the time the Neapolitan court 
began negotiations with Mathias Corvinus about Beatrice’s marriage. It was 
natural that the family, confronted with the prospect of her departure, should 
wish to preserve her likeness. 

The other inscribed bust of Battista Sforza (Fig. 7), the strong and intelli- 
gent wife of Duke Federigo of Urbino, should be compared with her well- 
known portrait by Piero della Francesca in the Uffizi. The comparison proves 
that Laurana secured a good likeness, notwithstanding the addition of his own 
stylistic characteristics in the shape of the head and especially in the eyes. This 
bust can be dated two years later than that of Beatrice of Aragon, at a time 
when, as we have seen, Laurana seems to have been in the service of the Duke 
of Urbino. 

Closely related stylistically to these two are the bust in Berlin (Fig. 8) and 
the two similar busts in the Frick and Mellon collections (Figs. 9 and 10) 
which, according to general opinion, represent the same person. We need only 
to compare the treatment of the embroidered borders of the bodice in the Beat- 
rice and the separated locks above the ears in the Battista Sforza, with the cor- 
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responding parts in the Berlin bust to be convinced that they were executed at 
about the same time. These last three works show Laurana at the height of his 
achievement. They are more elaborately worked out in detail than most of his 
other busts, have a very carefully finished surface and their bases are decorated 
with mythological subjects, which the others lack. They are very different in 
this respect from a group of three other busts, in the Louvre (Fig. 13), in the 
Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris, and in Palermo (Fig. 11) , to which a fourth 
at Vienna, with different coiffure, should be added (Fig. 14). These four busts 
which we shall call the Louvre group, have usually been dated at the same time 
as the three already mentioned, which we may call the Berlin group; and the 
same model has been recognized in them. The girl represented in the Louvre 
group is, however, undoubtedly younger, perhaps seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, while the simplified style and the absence of bases point to a later devel- 
opment of the artist. It is therefore impossible to see the same model in the two 
groups but we shall find a solution of the problem in the fact that they represent 
mother and daughter—the mother the older woman in the earlier Berlin group, 
the daughter the younger model in the later Louvre group. 


It has been suggested that the Berlin group may represent instead of Beatrice 
possibly her sister Eleanora, who was born in 1450 and who married Ercole I, 
Duke of Ferrara, in 1473. The age of the model would not contradict this sup- 
position, although she would appear rather old for a girl of twenty-two. But as 
Rolfs has already pointed out, the medal by Sperandio, executed at the time of 
her marriage, makes the identification impossible. Eleanora’s likeness on the 
medal bears no resemblance whatsoever to the bust. She looks there rather like 
her sister, but is less handsome, with round face, retroussé nose and short neck. 


I believe we have a clue in the fact that one of the three busts in the Berlin 
group, that in the Mellon collection (Fig. 10) , has always in former collections 
had a male portrait bust as a companion piece. The two came to this country 
together from Naples and were only recently separated when the Thomas For- 
tune Ryan collection was sold in New York.® As I have tried to prove else- 
where,’ the male bust represents Alfonso II and is a work of Pietro da Milano 
executed about 1472 (the sculptor died in 1473) . Since we know that Pietro da 
Milano and Laurana frequently worked together, it would seem quite natural 
that Pietro should be asked to make a portrait bust of Alfonso—being better 
at male than at female portraits—while Laurana would be commissioned to 
execute one of Alfonso’s wife, Ippolita Maria Sforza, whom Alfonso had mar- 
ried in 1465 when she was twenty years old. This would make her twenty-seven 
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years old when the bust was executed, which is the age accepted as most prob- 
able for the person represented. It was possibly the first order Laurana received 
after his return to Naples in 1472 and one can well understand that he wished 
to do his best. Unfortunately, there are no other known portraits of Ippolita 
Sforza, which might help us to substantiate our identification. But the likeness 
to the model of the Louvre group is in favor of it if the latter is, as we believe, 
her daughter. 

What we know of Ippolita’s humanistic interests'® would agree very well 
with the mythological scenes on the bases of the busts, which probably have a 
symbolic meaning. Ippolita’s teacher in Greek was the famous Costantius 
Lascario who later in Rome instructed the young Gian Galeazzo, the fiance of 
her daughter Isabella. There is still in existence a grammar written in 1460 by 
Ippolita and her brother Galeazzo Maria; and even before this date, in 1458, 
she translated Cicero’s De Senectute from the Latin, in which she was instructed 
by Baldo Martorello. But she was not only a good student of classic languages; 
she was also greatly interested in festivities and in art. She was so excellent a 
dancer that Antonio Comazzono dedicated to her his book on dancing (L’arte 
del danzare, 1465). Her trousseau, the inventory of which is preserved, is one’ 
of the most elaborate of its time. When she married she was considered one of 
the most beautiful and cultivated women in Italy. Ariosto said of her: 

“Veggo Ippolita Sforza nudrita 
Damigella Trivulzio al sacro speco.” 


Her daughter Isabella of Aragon, the wife of Duke Gian Galeazzo of Milan, 
we believe to be represented in the famous bust in Vienna (Fig. 14) and pos- 
sibly in the three others forming the Louvre group (Figs. 11 and 13). Accord- 
ing to the costume and hairdress, these busts must have been executed at least 
fifteen years after the Berlin group. The manner of wearing the hair in a com- 
pact mass falling over the ears and fastened at the back in an embroidered net, 
appears in many Milanese portraits during the last decade of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was a fashion which as Schiaparelli** has proved, was introduced into 
Milan from Naples in 1489 when Isabella of Aragon was married to Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza. It was followed by the Spanish custom of wearing the hair in 
a long plait bound with ribbons and falling to the hips. We see it worn in the 
latter fashion by Beatrice d’Este in the Pala Sforzesca portrait and in the bust 
by Cristoforo Romano; and the small marble profile of Isabella of Aragon in 
the Certosa, over the door of the sala del lavabo, also shows this long plait. But 
this uncomfortable headdress was used only on official occasions and even then 
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was not always worn by Isabella as we learn from a description of her marriage 
festivities which says that the Queen appeared in Castilian costume but the 
young bride, that is, Isabella, wore Neapolitan dress. 

For stylistic reasons, also, the Vienna bust and the Louvre group must be 
considerably later than the busts executed between 1472 and 1475. The com- 
position is reduced to the essential outlines. Costume and hairdress are less 
elaborate. Instead of a plastic decoration in low relief on dress and base, paint- 
ing takes a more important part. Certain parts of the costume are left in rough 
marble so as to be painted later. The color in most cases has disappeared, except 
in the Vienna bust where even the color of the eyes is preserved; but traces 
remain in most of the other busts and point to an increasingly pictorial tendency 
of the artist.*? 

From the style as well as from the costume, we believe the Vienna bust and 
the others of the Louvre group to have been executed in the later eighties of the 
fifteenth century. As we observed before, there is no documentary evidence 
that Laurana stayed in France between 1483 and 1498, since the attempt to 
identify him with a ‘Laurens le fondeur”, mentioned in Nancy in 1495, has 
been rightly rejected by Rolfs. Towards the middle of the eighties Alfonso II, 
who had defeated the Turks in 1481 and now devoted himself to more peaceful 
undertakings at Naples, was occupied by several important architectural plans 
for which he called architects, sculptors and painters from other cities. Among 
them came Giuliano and Benedetto da Majano from Florence (the former in 
1485, the latter in 1488) to build the Duchesca and the Villa at Poggioreale, 
between 1483 and 1488. At the same time public and private fountains were 
erected and the Porta Capuana was begun, which Benedetto da Majano was 
to have decorated with statues. The statues were never finished, for reasons 
unknown, but the sculptor received payment for them in 1488. 

During this time of great artistic activity Alfonso II may well have remem- 
bered Laurana and asked him to come again to his court to execute more por- 
trait busts such as he had done in masterly fashion some fifteen years before. 

If we compare the Vienna bust with some of the contemporary Milanese por- 
traits wearing the same costume, we shall find to our surprise that the same 
model seems to be represented in the famous Ambrosiana portrait given either 
to Leonardo or to Ambrogio de Predis (Figs. 15-17) . The outlines of the finely 
curved forehead and the straight nose which slightly thickens at the tip, of the 
small mouth with full lips and the decidedly shaped chin are very similar; so 
is the enchanting expression in which youthful dignity and sweetness are art- 
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fully mingled. 

If the upper lip appears less full in the profile of the bust than in the painting, 
the fault seems to lie in the photographic reproduction. For if we look at the 
front view of the bust (Fig. 14), the upper lip has a shape similar to that in the 
painting. The eyes, of course, have a different expression as Laurana usually 
gives them a slanting character. 

Not only the hairdress but the cut of the dress also-—as much as is visible— 
is of much the same fashion. The originals of both bust and painting show bet- 
ter than the reproduction that the bodice has parallel horizontal stripes. If bust 
and painting represent the same person, there then can be no doubt that the 
model is Isabella of Aragon, the daughter of Alfonso II of Naples and Ippolita 
Sforza, and the wife of Gian Galeazzo, duke of Milan. For we know of no other 
person at the Neapolitan court whose portrait could have been fashioned there 
in a marble bust by a sculptor so important as Laurana, and at the same time in 
a painting at the Milanese court by one of its court painters. The age and cos- 
tume of the model agree well with what we know of Isabella, who was married 
in 1489 at the age of nineteen and introduced the Neapolitan fashion at the 
court of Milan. 

In this case the bust must have been sculptured in 1487 or 1488 and sent to 
Milan probably as a gift from Alfonso II to his future son-in-law. This would 
account for the hitherto unexplained fact that the bust came into Hapsburg 
possession in Vienna, for the sister of Gian Galeazzo, Bianca Maria Sforza, was 
the wife of the Emperor Maximilian. 

The Ambrosiana portrait must have been painted very soon after the mar- 
riage in 1489. That it was painted in Milan can be proved, apart from its style, 
by the jewelry, which, as Dr. Bode pointed out, shows mountings characteristic 
of the Milanese court jeweler. The extremely costly precious stones, pearls and 
gold ornaments worn by the young woman indicate a person of very high posi- 
tion. It would be difficult to find jewels as rich in any other portrait painted in 
Milan at that time, with the exception of those of Bianca Maria Sforza, the wife 
of the Emperor, and Beatrice d’Este, the wife of Lodovico Moro, who in this 
respect tried to outdo her cousin Isabella. 

If our identification is correct, it would solve a riddle which has puzzled 
many scholars. No less than seven different names have been proposed for the 
model of the fascinating Ambrosiana portrait, but not one of those suggested 
was in so important a position as that of Isabella of Aragon. We may recall 
that when the painting was mentioned for the first time in literature, it was 
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called ritratto di una Duchessa di Milano di mano di Leonardo." This was in 
1618, when the portrait was presented by the Cardinal Federigo Borromeo to 
the Ambrosiana. Isabella of Aragon was the only Duchess of Milan at the time 
it was painted, since Beatrice d’Este, whom the model does not resemble, be- 
came Duchess only after Gian Galeazzo’s death in 1494. 

We do not know many authentic portraits of Isabella which might serve for 
comparison. A decorative relief representing her is above the door of the sala 
del lavabo in the Certosa and a decorative portrait is in the Castello Sforzesca. 
Both, not very similar to each other, have features in common with the Ambro- 
siana portrait, although the first has a shorter, the second a longer, nose than 
the model of our portrait. But both the relief and the fresco belong to an often 
repeated series of dukes and duchesses of Milan and should not be taken too 
seriously. 

About seventeen years later, in 1507, the excellent sculptor and medalist 
Cristoforo Romano, made a fine medal of Isabella which must have been a good 
likeness. The engraving from a still later contemporary painting is reproduced 
(Fig. 17). Although the features are worn and sad from bitter experience, I 
believe we can still recognize in them the youthful model of the Ambrosiana 
portrait. 

Courajod, the excellent French art historian, was the first to claim that the 
young lady of the Vienna bust is also represented in the Louvre and Palermo 
busts, both of which are among the most popular works of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Later, when it was found that the Palermo bust came from a Sicilian 
cloister, it was suggested that it might be the portrait of a certain Eleanora of 
Aragon who lived in the fourteenth century and founded the cloister at Sciacca. 
However, the fact that an almost identical bust (in the Louvre) was discovered 
in Naples, and that a third in the Musée Jacquemart-André probably came 
from the same city, makes this theory unconvincing. Rolfs is most likely right 
in believing that Alfonso II carried the Palermo bust with him to Sicily when 
he retired there into a cloister with all his art treasures. This supposition is even 
more plausible if we accept as the model not one of Alfonso’s sisters but his 
favorite daughter Isabella. One can easily imagine that after sending the bust 
(now in Vienna) to the Milanese court, he would want another to keep for 
himself and later carry into Sicily, and a third for the other members of the royal 
family at Naples. 

The busts of the Louvre group show Isabella with a simpler hairdress than 
the Vienna bust. A thin, finely pleated veil covers her hair almost completely 
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and her shoulders are not clothed with the transparent bodice of the Vienna 
bust, which represents her in court attire. We know of only one possibly con- 
temporary portrait of Isabella which shows her en face, an early drawing doubt- 
fully ascribed to Bernardino dei Conti (Fig. 12). If we compare it with the 
Palermo bust (Fig. 11) we find in the lower part of the face, in the mouth, nose 
and chin, enough likeness to make the identity of the model probable; while 
the upper part of the drawing again shows differently shaped eyes, which per- 
haps are truer to nature than those in the Palermo bust, that are formed in 
accordance with Laurana’s peculiar style. 

The identification of the Ambrosiana portrait as Isabella of Aragon does not 
help us further in the question of the attribution of the painting to Leonardo or 
De Predis. It is entirely possible that Leonardo might have painted a portrait 
of this Duchess as well as one he made later of Beatrice d’Este. We know that 
Isabella must have had a great admiration for his art, for otherwise she would 
not have asked him to design a bathing pavilion for her in the park at Pavia. 
We also remember that Leonardo worked on the theatrical performance which 
took place at her marriage, a symbolic play in which the planets appeared in 
person, praising Isabella and presenting her with gifts. But these friendly rela- 
tions do not prove anything. It could just as well have been Ambrogio de Predis 
who painted Isabella’s portrait, for he is mentioned as court painter as early as 
1482, the year Leonardo arrived in Milan. The stylistic difficulty presented by 
the Ambrosiana portrait is that it seems superior in quality to any other portrait 
we know by Ambrogio. We know a number of these which were executed be- 
tween 1494 and 1502. If Isabella is represented in the Ambrosiana painting, we 
have found at last a portrait which can be dated earlier, in 1489 or 1490, that is 
at the time when Ambrogio worked together with Leonardo on the second ver- 
sion of the Virgin of the Rocks in London. If the portrait is his work, we could 
understand how the otherwise dry and morose painter was elevated by his con- 
nection with the great master to heights he had never dreamt of. It would 
explain also the possibility that Leonardo might have had a hand in the creation 
of this enchanting portrait, if not actually at least spiritually. 

Whoever may have painted the portrait, we repeat that it could not have been 
painted long after 1489, not only because of the age of Isabella, but also for the 
simple reason that she soon thereafter fell into disgrace at the court of Lodovico. 
What Mrs. Taylor poetically writes (page 157) corresponds to the facts as we 
know them from the letters of Isabella and Beatrice; “At first, indeed, all the 
young people were happy together, and Beatrice hung over Isabella’s baby, 
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declaring that she wanted no other. The charming merry-making lasted till 
Beatrice’s own son . . . was born with singing festivals and large amnesties fit 
only for an heir to the duchy. Then Beatrice found it a moody matter that her 
dark splendid Lord should give even a nominal precedence toa febrile boy, and 
that she in her glory should yield to a girl too haughty or witless even to make a 
power of her beautiful face. Gian Galeazzo died, grieving for his uncle, away 
riding in jeweled mail with the King of France. There was a demonstration, 
and Lodovico was asked to be Duke in title now, of Milan as of Bari, the times 
being too troubled for the reign of a minor, the infant son of a dead prince.” 


In this description only the words “haughty” and “witless” do not do justice 
to Isabella’s character. She was neither; but the difficult circumstances in which 
she was placed by destiny were such that even a more courageous character 
could not have overcome them. Her husband Gian Galeazzo was a weak- 
minded irresponsible young prince, more interested in his horses and dogs than 
in politics, unaware of the shrewdness of his uncle Lodovico, to whom he con- 
fided everything that Isabella tried to keep secret in his own and her children’s 
interest. The contemporary French historian, Commines, who knew her, gives 
her a splendid tribute: “jeune, belle et fort courageuse, elle eit volontiers 
donné crédit 4 son mari, si elle efit pi; mais lui n’était guére sage et 
révélait ce qu’elle lui disait.” We have a letter from her to her father Alfonso 
II, written in 1493, in which she complained bitterly that Lodovico had usurped 
the power and allowed herself and her family hardly enough to live on. 

Isabella had three children, a son Francesco and two daughters, Ippolita and 
Bona. The boy showed remarkable intelligence, but when he was nine years old 
the king of France persuaded Isabella to send him to France, promising her 
that he would invest him some day with his legitimate dukedom of Milan. A 
few years later she received word that the boy had been killed by a fall from 
his horse while hunting. Isabella’s second child Ippolita also died while still 
young. Only the third, Bona, was to have a great future. 

Isabella has always been regarded as a tragic figure, which she was, indeed, 
so long as she lived in Milan. But it is only fair to say that the latter part of her 
life was less unfortunate.* She revived when she joined the strange circle 
formed in the kingdom of Naples at this time by the “Queens in disgrace”, as 
they were called, those unhappy princesses of the house of Aragon who had 
lost with their husbands the rights of the couritry where they had resided. These 
were Beatrice of Aragon, the former queen of Hungary; Giovanna I, the widow 
of King Ferrante; Giovanna II, the wife of King Ferrante II who was driven 
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out of Naples by the French; and Isabella of Aragon. There is no denial that 
these widows who held luxurious court at Castel Capuano led a remarkably 
gay life. They were not only surrounded by excellent Italian and Spanish poets 
and humanists but also by many worldly and church dignitaries who sought and 
found here the most fantastic love adventures. A contemporary Italian poet 
mentions Castel Capuano in the rhyme: 

O felice di mille e mille amanti 

Diporto e di regal donne diletto 

Albergo memorabile ed eletto. 

(Happy refuge of thousands of lovers 

Haven for women of regal descent 

Memorable and fortunate castle.) 

Isabella had received the large allowance of 100,000 ducats from Lodovico 
Moro when she departed from Milan in 1499, and resided mostly in her castle 
at Bari; but there were many happy days at Castel Capuano where she spent the 
last years of her life. The first friend she found there was Alessandro Pignatelli, 
whose son Hector fell in love with her fifteen-year-old daughter Bona while 
the child studied Latin with the poet Crisostomo Colonna. Her second and most 
faithful friend was Prospero Colonna, a famous general, who himself had been 
married twice before. When Isabella succeeded in marrying Bona to Sigis- 
mond, the king of Poland, Prospero Colonna accompanied the bride to 
Krakow. Isabella died in 1524 at the age of fifty-four. Thus ended a life as 
characteristic of a Renaissance princess as any; rich in sweet and bitter experi- 
ence, devoted to art and humanistic studies as much as to love adventures and 
political intrigue. 

If we are right in believing that Laurana spent about ten more years in Naples 
and Sicily before going on his last journey to France, nothing stands in the way 
in attributing to him the most beautiful tombstone that was executed at this 
period in Sicily, the tomb of a young woman, Cecilia Aprilis, who died in 1495 
at Palermo (Fig. 18). It can hardly be doubted that many scholars seeing it 
must have thought of Laurana but none has expressed his name because he was 
thought to have lived at this time in France. Not only the soft round forms of 
her face but also the wavy lines of her dress (which should be compared with 
those in the costumes of the reliefs in the Mastrantonio Chapel, Palermo) and 
the angular folds falling about her feet which occur in his Madonna statues 
(Fig. 4), are characteristic of him. Even the elegant letters of the inscription 
go well with those on his busts. This tombstone has been usually given, faute 
de mieux, to Antonello Gagini.’® But at this time he was only seventeen years 
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old and it may be questioned whether such a distinguished Palermitan family 
as the Aprilis would have given a commission to a boy of this age, even if we 
had documentary evidence for such a precocious development of this artist, 
which we have not. Moreover, the tomb figure has too much of a quattrocento 
character for Antonello Gagini, who represents the High Renaissance among 
the sculptors of Sicily. Only one other sculptor beside Laurana was equal to this 
task—Domenico Gagini, the father of Antonello. However, he had died two 
years before, in 1493. If we consider this tomb as the last known work of Laur- 
ana, executed at the age of sixty-five, it forms a more glorious ending of his 
career than those fragmentary sculptures of inferior quality in France, which 
have been given to him tentatively with the apology that because of his age they 
were mostly the work of his pupils. 
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* L. Venturi, L’ Arte, XX (1914). 

* In illustrating the present article we have purposely used unretouched photographs as much as possible to 
clearly bring out the restorations (the noses are damaged in all of the busts) rather than the photographs which 
conceal all damages and give a more pleasing but falsified appearance. 

* Art in America, XX1X (1941). 

*W.R. Valentiner, Art Bulletin, XIX (1937); and Art Quarterly, 1 (1938). 

® Art Bulletin, XIX (1937), Fig. 19. 

* A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, V1, 1044. 

" Rolfs, Laurana, 1907. 

* Art Bulletin, X1X (1937), Fig. 4. 

* W.R. Valentiner, Art Bulletin, XIX (1937), 509 and Fig. 4. 

*” Malaguzzi Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, 1929, 1, 406-458. 

"™ Leonardo Ritrattista, 1921. 

* These later busts correspond in style to the so-called masks which have been found in collections in southern 
France (Aix, Bourges, Chambéry, La Puy au Velay, Villeneuve, Tours). (Others are in Berlin and the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York). All of these marble masks of women show only the front of the head cut off 
shortly below the neck with the lower part ending in a curve. In some a small part of the dress is still visible, 
which is left in the rough and shows in a few instances the remains of color. 

These heads have been a puzzle to students. Rolfs believes that they were models in the artist’s workshop to 
be shown to customers ordering, portrait busts. Dr. Bode thinks that they were inserted into polychrome busts 
or statues. Dr. Schottmiiller (Thieme-Becker) suggests tomb statues of another material in which they were 
placed. None of these theories seems very plausible. Against Rolfs’ theory is the fact that there are so many of 
them and that they are of very uneven quality. If they were used in busts of cheaper material, it seems strange 
that not one of them is preserved in its original state when so many Renaissance busts and reliefs in stucco are 
still in existence. A connection with tomb sculpture is unlikely since all the heads have open eyes, and, so 
far as I know, tomb statues with open eyes did not exist at this time. 

The probability is that all of them came from the same building, perhaps from one of King René’s palaces, 
where they were used in a decorative manner, rather high on the wall, as the eyes seem to look downward, with 
each head framed by a narrow circular moulding, or—what is less likely—a wreath. This type of wall decoration, 
a series of heads set into circular mouldings, was frequently used by French architects of the Renaissance. Some- 
times they were executed in stone, sometimes in terracotta, occasionally in glazed terracotta from the workshops 
of the late Della Robbias. Such a use would explain the unevenness in execution, since it is unlikely that 
Laurana would have sculptured all of them. The heads seem to represent different models; certainly they have 
nothing to do with Beatrice of Aragon, whom Rolfs recognizes in each one. Possibly they represent various 
feminine types at the court of King René. 

At the Museo di San Martino at Naples there is a fourteenth century pulpit to which was added in the late 
fifteenth century a broad decorated moulding, attributed to the “manner of Laurana” (Alinari 43023). It con- 
tains a series of small heads of young men and women set in circles and separated by scrolls and flowers. The 
connection with Laurana’s style is slight, but the decoration gives us an idea how the marble heads found in 
the south of France may have set into the wall. 

* W. Suida, Leonardo und sein Kreis, 1929, p. 96. 
™* Chledowski, Neapolitanische Kulturbilder, 1920, pp. 198-207. 
* Burkhardt-Bode, Cicerone; A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, X, 789. 
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Fig. 1. VILLARD DE HONNECOURT 


Drawing of the wall of the church at Reims from the outside and inside 


Paris, National Librar} 
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THE WALL By ERNEST K. MUNDT 


O re-evaluate the achievements of artists in terms of human needs and 

desires, to reintegrate art and life is a tendency which is becoming more 

conspicuous every day. We are experiencing a reaction against the over- 
specialization, the separation into unrelated fields, which characterized the 
activities of the last six decades. The insight that everything we do, especially 
in the field of art where our activity is most human, should relate to and form 
part of a whole is one that is growing with every new thought. 


It seems understandable in this context that architecture should move closer 
to the center of interest. The medium of the atchitect is the space in which we 
live. This space is all around us; it is the condition of our existence. The archi- 
tect gives it scale, proportion, form. His work is important because it establishes 
the fundamental frame of reference not only for the other arts but for most of 
our activities. The strength and clarity of his proportions help us to find clarity 
and proportion in our thoughts and in our relations with the world. 


The overemphasis on scientific and intellectual ways of living which has 
characterized our education may often have prevented us from experiencing 
the strong and simple effect of formed space. Yet we can have that experience 
at any moment by sensing the emotional influence of different rooms and spaces 
in our homes, gardens or streets. 


Space as such is void; it is the meaningless all-around-us. It receives its sig- 
nificance through the limitations which are set by nature or art. An open ait 
space may be confined by a meadow, rows of trees and a cloud as an indoor 
space is defined by walis, floors and ceilings. This limiting of the three-dimen- 
sional space is not a mechanical procedure as we may be inclined to think. It isa 
struggle, emotionally highly significant, between space with its tendency to 
expand and a confining medium which forcefully opposes this expansion. This 
active réle of the confining wall may be understood if we look at the rows of 
trees which confine the space over a street. This volume of open space receives 
its shape and its character from the surface, if we may use the expression, which 
is constituted by the tips of the twigs of the surrounding trees. These trees reach 
out from their trunks in accordance with the forces of their character; and the 
fine line of balance between the expanding power of space and the inherent 
energy of the trees constitutes the form of the open volume above the street. 


Thinking of our human efforts to form space we feel the deep significance 
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inherent in the way we do it. The means we devise to confine space and the 
manner in which we carry through their application is quite as strong a mani- 
festation of our cultural form as are philosophies and religions. 

Before looking at the problem of space and wall in our own day—which, 
after all, should be our main concern—we might, in order to secure a clearer 
conception of the problem, look into some periods of the past which are simpler 
and more straightforward in their purposes than ours. 

The two periods chosen here are the Gothic and the Baroque. The achieve- 
ments of both periods belong to our spiritual heritage; the ways of thinking of 
both periods are accessible to our efforts; both periods have developed such a 
homogeneous and clean-cut form of life that they will afford a good example 
of what we are trying to convey. 

The difficulty of presenting adequately a three-dimensional object in the 
two dimensions of the printed page is familiar to everyone who has compared 
an actual work of sculpture or architecture with its picture. The emotional 
significance of the third dimension cannot be transcribed except by the creative 
skill of the painter. The technically ingenious contraption of the photographic 
camera, supposedly “correct,” leads to accidental effects of light, shade and 
pattern which may constitute a dangerous misinterpretation. The least danger- 
ous compromise—for a compromise is necessary since the real thing cannot be 
reproduced here—seems to be to use the drawings of architects from the 
periods in question. Although this choice presupposes some familiarity with 
architectural conventions as to presentation in plan and elevation, it has two 
advantages, viz., that the act of translating three dimensions into two has been 
performed by an expert who, being contemporary with the objects shown, was 
certainly bound to incorporate into his drawings the elements of form we are 
looking for; and that the drawings in themselves as graphic works of art help 
in a welcome way to interpret the spirit of the times we want to catch. The 
drawings used here of the Gothic conception of the wall were made by the 
French architect Villard de Honnecourt who studied and designed churches in 
the thirteenth century. The Baroque drawings were made by Michelangelo and 
Gianlorenzo Bernini, Italians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
by Balthasar Neumann, a German architect employed by the Archbishop of 
Wiirzburg in the early eighteenth century. The two contemporary drawings 
come from James E. Bellaimey of Detroit and the offices of Frank Lloyd 


Wright. 
We here try to illustrate the close relation between an architectural form and 
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the spirit of the time which produced it, in order to sense the common root of 
both. It is hardly possible to draw an adequate picture of the spirit of the Gothic 
and the Baroque ages with their aims, the main directions of their energies, the 
different aspects of their spiritual form, within the frame of this article. Yet if 
we rely upon the material available to our memory and if we make due allow- 
ance for oversimplification, we may be allowed to select a single item, a poem, 
in which the most conspicuous trend of thought in the selected periods finds 
a strong verbal expression, and take it as an illustration helping us to condense 
the necessary explanations. 


The following poem was written by John Lydgate, an English poet who lived 
around 1400. 
VOX ULTIMA CRUCIS. 


Tarye no lenger; toward thyn herytage 

Hast on thy weye, and be of ryght good chere. 
Go eche day onward on thy pylgrymage; 
Thinke howe short tyme thou hast abyden here. 
Thy place is bygged above the sterres clere, 
Noon erthly palys wrought in so stately wyse. 
Come on, my frend, my brother most entere! 
For the I offered my blood in sacryfice. 

These lines show in simple and beautiful words a quality which we sense in 
all works of Gothic art, an emphasis on man’s relation to the hereafter. This 
tendency to direct all human desires toward heaven was so strong that there was 
scarcely any energy left to take care of the relation of man to the surrounding 
world. Translating these ideas of exclusive longing for the redemption into a 
spatial concept expressed by architecture we may say that the vertical dimen- 
sion, height, overpowers the other two dimensions, width and depth, which 


are horizontal and belong to the ground on which we stand. 


Examining the Gothic drawings we see how this almost one-dimensional, 
vertical conception of space found its form in the Gothic wall (Fig. 1). This 
wall does not push the space back (which would put emphasis on a horizontal 
process, an idea foreign to the Gothic mind) but rather diverts the incoming 
energies into a strictly vertical direction, adding the horizontal push to the up- 
lifting élan. The unfinished detail drawing of a cross section through a pier 
(Fig. 2) makes clear how this process takes place. The right side of the pier to 
the right shows a plain surface. We can imagine how these stones would re- 
verberate under the impact of the horizontally expanding space which they try 
to confine. They would throw the energies back or annihilate them with their 
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inertia. On the other side of the same drawing we see the complex profiles of a 
base moulding and the circular sections through small and smaller columns. 
These architectural members virtually abolish all horizontal surfaces, and force, 
persuade, convince all horizontal energies to follow them soaring up towards 
the arches. The plan of the choir with its circular columns and intersecting 
vault lines (Fig. 3) seems carefully designed to prevent any horizontal idea 
from coming into being. At every point movements parallel to the floor are 
caught and thrown upwards. 


These drawings do not make us see the actual wall. We have to imagine 
the mason, the member of his guild, at work. He is not a laborer, necessary 
only to execute plans. He is a master craftsman, proud heir to a great tradition 
of selecting and cutting stone. He is a free collaborator of the architect, united 
with him in the same pious adoration, steeped in the same longing for the 
world above, stimulated by the same desire to build a residence for the Queen 
of Heaven. So he carefully selects his blocks of sand or limestone, each for its 
place according to quality and size. Painstakingly he squares them off, smoothes 
the surface. The pattern of his chisel strokes is an integral part of the whole 
design. Proudly he puts his stones in place; with great care he adjusts the rows 
and fills the mortar joints in order not to interrupt the even flow of movement 
up the lofty surfaces. He takes long shafts of stone for his slender columns, 
because even a carefully made joint seems to symbolize an interruption, a hesi- 
tation of his great desire. With a strong, broadrooted base he takes a grip on 
the horizontal floor, pulling all its energy into the soaring pier. Only high up, 
out of the reach of man, the great force loses its momentum. Overcome by 
earthly gravity the mason’s work ends in resigning capitals, imploring crockets 
and reconciliating vaults. 


The Baroque idea is less easy to define. The Gothic conception knew two 
poles: Man and God. The Baroque man sees himself as a duality. The struggle 
of life takes place between the two halves of his own self. God is a third pole, 
outside man’s own dualism. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN SOUL AND BODY. 
Soul: 

O who shall, from this dungeon, raise 

A soul enslav’d so many ways? 

With bolts of bones, that fetter’d stands 
In feet; and manacled in hands. 

Here blinded with an eye; and there 
Deaf with the drumming of an ear. 
























A soul hung up, as 't’were, in chains 
Of nerves, and arteries, and veins. 
Tortur’d, besides each other part, 

In a vain head, and double heart. 


Body: 

O who shall me deliver whole, 

From bonds of this tyrannic soul? 
Which, stretched upright, impales me so, 
That mine own precipice I go; 

And warms and moves this needless frame: 
(A fever could but do the same.) 

And, wanting where its spite to try, 

Has made me live to let me die. 

A body that could never rest, 

Since this ill spirit is possessed. 

This poem of Andrew Marvell’s, written in the seventeenth century, illus- 
trates the changed attitude. Man’s new faculty of seeing himself, of reflecting 
upon his own faults, capabilities and desires, was developed through the cult of 
personality, the revival of the Antique, and the humanistic tendencies of the 
preceding centuries. But whereas the Renaissance was more or less satisfied 
with the discovery and exploitation of man as an end in himself, the Baroque re- 
experienced the desire for God, the longing for the infinite and for the great 
Unity which forever lies beyond this world. The great difference between the 
Gothic and the Baroque feeling is this: the Gothic man wanted God; but the 
Baroque man knew he wanted God. It is certainly no accident that the mirror 
became such an important object in the later years of the Baroque. People 
enjoyed seeing themselves, nay, they needed to do so. Self-consciousness was 
their source of strength, just as we believe in the conjuring strength of science 
or as the Gothic man fell back upon prayer. 

The drawing of a Baroque wall made for the church of the Fourteen Saints 
by Balthasar Neumann (Fig. 4) does not show all the energies which happen 
to meet it bent upward. The wall faces the beholder; it mirrors his thoughts; 
it speaks to him. The upward movement is constantly accompanied by reflec- 
tions. The wonderful thing about this wall is—or at least was for the Baroque 
beholder—that this subtle play of up and down and back and forth ends in a 
perfect balance. Our questions are neither crudely rejected, as would be the 
case with a plain wall, nor are they neglected in an overpowering and all en- 
gulfing movement of wall and space independent from our personal wishes, 
as is the case of the Gothic wall. This process of taking up, reflecting and de- 
veloping can be studied in detail in Michelangelo’s drawing for the Medici 
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Chapel (Fig. 5). The plan at the bottom shows how the wall moves gently in 
and out. Columns and pilasters, cornices and mouldings form an articulated 
surface, always facing and somehow awaiting us. Bernini’s plan for San Andrea 
al Quirinale (Fig. 6) well illustrates how the horizontal energies of expand- 
ing space are disposed of in concordance with the Baroque concept. The 
columns are not designed, as were those of the Gothic, to annihilate any con- 
ception of space expanding on the level of our eyes. This oval interior invites 
us, receives us in a Most courteous manner and points out to us with reflections 
and repetitions how this space is formed. And this space is formed with the 
spectator as its center. The interplay of space and wall is performed for the 
benefit of the beholder; and this interplay, designed to be reflected in 
the observer’s consciousness, expresses that dialogue within the self which is 


the nature of the Baroque spirit. 

We can imagine that the Baroque artisan worked quite differently from his 
Gothic colleague. He did not build his wall for the greater glory of the Virgin 
Mary alone. He built his wall for you and me; only through us he hoped to 
please God. The body of his wall is a core only, an armature to hold up the sur- 
face. It was with the surfaces that the artisan’s work really began. With never 
ending pleasure he selected the most delectable materials: brilliantly pat- 
terned stones, delightfully hued plasters, splendidly polished marbles to clothe 
his structure. He broke his sophisticated mouldings into many facets and 
facetiae so as never to lose contact with his spectators. And when the details 
of this repeated mirage became too small to be constructed he called in the 
plaster carver and the painter to carry through his idea to the last reverbera- 
tion. 

One may amplify the impression that a common root of philosophy, religion 
and interpretation of life united and regulated the different activities of the 
Gothic or Baroque culture by listening to the inexorable monodies of a Gothic 
mass, almost unbearable in its transcendent strength, or by exploring a Bach 
concerto, where the different voices form an enjoyable pattern of variation, 
repetition and reflection. 


Prepared by these historic examples we might try to appreciate our own 
efforts to confine space. Looking around we can make three observations. 
As illustrated by James Bellaimey’s amiable drawing of the Flatiron Build- 
ing on Randolph Street, Detroit (Fig. 7), we find a fact of which every sen- 
sitive person is painfully conscious. Our present day surroundings are char- 
acterized by a chaotic conglomeration of incompatible attempts to formulate 
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Fig. 2. VILLARD DE HONNECOURT 
One of the piers of the tower of the church of Reims 
Paris, National Library 














Fig. 3. VILLARD DE HONNECOURT 
Ideal plan of a Gothic choir 
Paris, National Library 
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Fig. 7. JAMES BELLAIMEY, The Flatiron Building, Detroit 
Detroit Institute of Arts 








Fig. 8. FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Drawing of a four-car garage 
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space. This conglomeration, we hope, belongs to the past (although this past 
is dangerously recent). This picture is a clear proof that any inclusive con- 
cept as to the meaning of form in the immediate past had deteriorated to the 
point of nonexistence. 

Secondly, we find a reaction against this chaos: the clean, straight and un- 
concerned walls of steel, glass, and concrete which we see in many examples 
of modern architecture and in contemporary factories. These walls, however, 
are not generally accepted. They seem inhuman for a very good reason. The 
generation of our fathers, intellectually overtrained and rather at a loss as to 
the proper evaluation of their emotions so soon as they transcended per- 
sonal relations, did not possess an inner balance that took in all the forces of 
the human spirit. This balance is a prerequisite for a great concept of form. 
Without the consummation of intellectual and emotional form, pertaining to 
society as a whole rather than to the individual alone, a humanly complete arch- 
itectural form was impossible. Intellect, being the stronger partner, took over 
and alone designed the solutions of these problems which therefore inescapa- 
bly became mechanistic and sterile, void of human meaning. 

Thirdly, we see emerge a new concept of how to define space. It is still too 
embryonic to permit definition; but it will gain form and precision as man de- 
velops a new society with closer and more definite relations between its mem- 
bers. Certain qualities of the new architectural concept may be discerned. A 
tendency to define spaces with other spaces and volumes instead of with wall 
surfaces seems to be a characteristic of the new development. A consciousness 
of interrelations, of the interplay of inner and outer volumes, of solids and 
voids, is becoming apparent. The drawing by Frank Lloyd Wright, presenting 
a multiple garage, shows these aspects relatively clearly (Fig. 8). The stag- 
gered arrangement of the four units creates a number of volumes whose inter- 
pretation is not definitely established either by the predominance of a 
verticalizing wall symbolizing a transcendental idea as in Gothic churches or 
by the qualities of surfaces which arrange space for the benefit.of one specific 
point of view as in Baroque buildings. These volumes and spaces define each 
other, if one may use that expression, in a rather free play between the solid 
masses of the piled up flagstone piers and heavy wooden doors and the open 
spaces whose outer limitations are indicated by the dominating roof line. The 
fact that the whole spatial composition is in balance shows that it contains an 
answer to our quest for form. 

The lack of preconceived ideas which makes such free compositions possible 
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has its counterpart in the choice and treatment of building materials. It is quite 
characteristic that we find on this group of contemporary buildings emphasis 
put on unadulterated, honest materials like brick, stone, and solid wood, left 
rough or semifinished; materials which speak the good and clear language of 
nature. It seems as if we have to go back again to the simple gifts of nature in 
order to find something we can trust, something which will not wither under 
the blight of our isolation and our scepticism. 

This new development toward closer and more dynamic relationship be- 
tween spaces and confining elements may lead to a concept which is not con- 
cerned with one exclusive movement like the Gothic nor with one spatial form 
and its individual beholder like the Baroque. By allowing free play to all the 
volumes and spaces in a building, by allowing them to define themselves and 
to find their own form and order through mutual definition and interdepend- 
ence, architecture establishes the possibility of finding the new balance and 
harmony for which we are all waiting. 
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A NEW GIOVANNI DI PAOLO 


By HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 


HE most comprehensive revaluation of Giovanni di Paolo’s work is 

the monograph by John Pope-Hennessey’ but the appearance in several 

public collections of recently acquired panels has occasioned further 
discussions of his work. A small panel of the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 1),” 
which has reappeared recently and been acquired by The Cleveland Museum 
of Art, is to be added to the list. Having been brought to America from Italy 
in the late nineteenth century, it has remained until the past spring in compata- 
tive obscurity and has not to date been recorded. This picture is especially in- 
teresting in the story of the artist’s development since it forms an obvious link 
in the chain of influences from outside the tradition of Siena which brought to 
him, as to other fifteenth century Sienese painters, the innovations of the so- 
called International Style. 

There is little documentary evidence about Giovanni di Paolo’s life; yet 
there is sufficient contemporary record, apart from a few dated works, to ac- 
quire some knowledge concerning him. It is a plausible theory that Giovanni 
was assistant to Gentile de Fabriano when this greatest spreader of the Inter- 
national Style in Italy came to execute a commission at Siena in 1425. Though 
there is no substantiating proof, the influence of Gentile is definitely traceable, 
although Giovanni had by 1425 a well-formed style. The influence of his con- 
temporary, Sassetta, was felt by Giovanni more as a process of assimilation 
than wholesale borrowing, because, as Pope-Hennessey says, “‘Sassetta’s style 
was too static to be well adapted to the expression either of motion or emo- 
tion.” And certainly both these qualities are present in Giovanni's art. 

On stylistic grounds it is reasonable to think that Giovanni di Paolo first 
learned his trade from Taddeo di Bartolo. The traditional style of fourteenth- 
century Siena, which he acquired from Taddeo (d.1422) plus his own obser- 
vations, was transformed into a style of individual and unique flavor. Though 
sensing the nature of Renaissance thought and the realistic forms of represen- 
tation, Giovanni di Paolo was essentially a Gothic painter, adhering to the 
tradition of Duccio and Simone Martini in a style compounded, on the one 
hand of ascetic and angular Gothic forms, and on the other of a wistful child- 
like beauty in his figures. Upon his compositions he lavished a richness of color 
and an ingenious fantasy of design, mingling the new naturalism of the Inter- 
national Style and realistic elements of the Renaissance with the traditional 
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symbolic forms of fourteenth-century Siena. 

Some ten years after Gentile da Fabriano’s sojourn in Siena, Giovanni di 
Paolo appears to have journeyed to Florence. There he observed the work of 
Fra Angelico, suggested by his imitation of the Paradise subject* in general 
scene; there he also saw Gentile’s altarpiece, the Adoration of the Magi, which 
the latter had painted for the high altar of the Church of S. Trinita. This pic- 
ture seems to have made a profound impression upon Giovanni, since it ap- 
pears in assimilated details continuously throughout his subsequent pictures. 

Gentile’s Adoration (Fig. 6)* is a very opulent picture, one of the most 
characteristic and fine of the Gothic period. Richly adorned, crowded with 
narrative and pageantry of the time, it presents in illustrative scenes the bibli- 
cal legend. In the upper half of Gentile’s altarpiece are the various episodes of 
the caravan following the star to Bethlehem. The figures of the foreground 
are remarkable for their costumes. The ten or more principal figures in the 
foreground, gathered as the central theme at the manger, gave Gentile a won- 
derful opportunity to display his virtuosity as a designer and the decorative 
details supplied his chief interest. Withal, the picture does not possess a pro- 
foundly religious expression. 

When Giovanni approached the subject (Fig. 1), there is a different sense 
of interest. The eleven principal figures are gathered in almost the same posi- 
tions as in Gentile’s composition, but despite the comparative small size of the 
panel, they have all achieved a much more monumental appearance. The 
Madonna is notably reminiscent of Gothic statuary; the kings are more ven- 
erable and certainly more religious in attitude. Giovanni has not failed, how- 
ever, to note such details of Gentile’s composition as the kneeling king whe 
leans his left hand upon the ground, while with the other he holds the Christ 
Child’s foot to kiss. Similarly, the page who unclasps the spur of the third 
Magi is a striking instance of repetition of motif on Giovanni's part. When it 
comes to the fabrics which adorn the Magi, Giovanni chose to try his own ver- 
satility in designing richly woven clothes, heavily interlarded with gold thread. 


The ruined stable, now realistically rusticated, the cave (similar to Sas- 
setta’s or the Sienese tradition in general) , the manger and the star of Bethle- 
hem are identical properties. Noticeably, the two women standing behind 
Joseph are identical. They represent a note borrowed from his Gothic past, for 
such figures in earnest conversation are found in many instances in contem- 
porary pictures. Their costumes are the same in Gentile’s and Giovanni's ver- 
sions, except that Giovanni has changed the colors to suit his own scheme. 
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Fig. 2. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO Fig. 3. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO 
Annunciation and Expulsion Presentation in the Temple 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig. 4. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, The Nativit) Fig. 5. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, Crucifixion 
Rome, V atican Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
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Then Giovanni has a smaller galaxy of followers, sufficient to create the illu- 
sion of a crowd but not in this case accurately copied. His observation, pri- 
marily concerned with the religious motif, slurred over what Gentile’s more 
mundane preoccupation had invented. Giovanni’s falconer at the left sends 
aloft his decoy as does Gentile’s, but the former does not retrieve his bird since 
none is about, a slip in detail. And finally, Giovanni has wholly changed the 
upper part of the panel. The three scenes of Gentile have disappeared, and 
instead Giovanni has substituted in the distance a landscape in perspective, 
stretching across tilled fields to a range of hills, upon one of which is a walled 
town. This scenery is that about Siena and specifically suggests the little medi- 
aeval town of Monteriggioni, probably a familiar landmark to Giovanni. 


Despite the adherence to Gentile’s detail throughout his panel, Giovanni's 
religious feeling appears keener and the emotional fervor in truly Sienese 
fashion is more pronounced. Pope-Hennessey in analyzing Giovanni's style 
refers often to the influence of Gentile, especially to the part played by this 
particular altarpiece, so that it seems pertinent to study the relation in this 
outstanding instance. Giovanni possessed an accurate eye and memory; but 
what he borrowed, he used in his own way and only to the point where it served 
his artistic purposes. 

Pope-Hennessey associates and dates shortly before 1445, four panels as 
the predella of a dismembered altarpiece. These panels are the Annunciation 
and Expulsion (Fig. 2) ; the Presentation in the Temple (Fig. 3) ; the Nativity 
(Fig. 4) ; and a Crucifixion (Fig. 5). If the long panel, the Crucifixion, is as- 
sumed to be the central panel of the four, it is probable that a fifth panel existed 
at one time with approximately the same measurements as the first three panels. 
In describing the physical as well as stylistic similarities accounting obviously 
for the association of these four panels, Pope-Hennessey had already assumed 
that the predella would probably have consisted of five pictures, although no 
fifth panel was then known. Unquestionably the rediscovered Cleveland 
Adoration is the fifth of the scenes both because of its measurements and also 
on stylistic and iconographical grounds. 

In his discussion of the four panels Pope-Hennessey says that they are 
“equally impregnated with the spirit of Gentile’s Adoration,” and that “there 
is little difficulty in proving that on grounds other than of style, these four 
panels belong together by comparing the measurements.” He continues that 
“the tooling of the haloes in all four panels is the same,” a feature which is also 
identical in the Cleveland Adoration. Further, “the predella would presuma- 
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bly have consisted of five such pictures; if we allow a band of 5 cm. between 
each of the panels and estimate the width of the fifth at an average of 45 cm.” 
(which it is), the total length of the altarpiece “would have been somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 2.54 meters.” The Presentation is a straightforward 
copy of Gentile’s predella of the same subject for his Adoration which now 
reposes in the Louvre. Giovanni's Nativity (the Vatican) likewise uses Gen- 
tile’s similar predella panel as inspiration, though it varies considerably from 
Gentile’s version of the same subject, especially in details such as the introduc- 
tion of dark green trees covered with golden oranges, common to three of the 
five panels and found in others of Giovanni’s pictures at this period. The fact 
that Giovanni used so boldly and borrowed so closely from Gentile’s works 
was in itself an audacious stroke. Pope-Hennessey says, “by such standards the 
Vatican panel is little more than a great work of art distilled through a literal 
and often inconsequent brain. But considered alone it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment betraying the germination of an atmospheric sense destined to develop 
to a point scarcely inferior to Gentile’s own.” The same could be said of the 
Cleveland Adoration. 

The central panel of the Crucifixion is not borrowed although it reflects 
earlier Sienese tradition, especially the style of the Lorenzetti. Yet it affords by 
comparison of details the possible clue to an approximate date for the whole 
predella, 1440-1445. Similarly in the Washington Annunciation and Expulsion 
there are elements suggestive of, though not to be actually found in, Fra 
Angelico whom Giovanni studied on his visit to Florence somewhere around 
1436. Thus, “in three cases,” says Pope-Hennessey, “we can point to the origi- 
nals of the compositions of these predella panels with some assurance, but a 
subjective impression insists that in all of them there are details and types 
neither Gentile da Fabriano nor Fra Angelico satisfactorily explain.”’ There- 
fore, if Gentile’s masterpiece was responsible in varying degrees for three of the 
four previously known panels, the fifth which is now unearthed actually links 
the whole assemblage to Gentile’s main theme and brings the argument to a 
conclusion. 

The styles of costume in the Cleveland Adoration, especially that of the third 
Magi and his close attendants, though superficially comparable to the figures 
in the Gentile Adoration, have a striking resemblance to the cut of Pisanello. 
This same feature is also discernible in figures both in the Crucifixion and the 
Presentation panels; in the latter particularly the figure of a lady at the extreme 
left recalls drawings of Pisane!lo. There is no certainty that Pisanello visited 
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Fig. 6. GENTILE DA FABRIANO, Adoration of the Magi 
Florence, U ffizi 





Fig. 7. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, Adoration of the Magi Fig. 8. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, Adoration of the Magi 
The Hague, Kréller Collection Vienna, Oscar Bondy Collection 
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Fig. 9. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, Adoration of the Magi 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art 


Fig. 10. SASSETTA, Adoration of the Magi 
Siena, Chigi-Saraceni Collection 
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Siena, though he may have done so after leaving Rome in 1432. Yet there was 
a definite contact between him and Domenico di Bartolo about 1440 or after, 
and it is reasonably possible Giovanni may have encountered him; certainly 
there is evidence he knew Pisanello’s style. 

Although Giovanni made use of every idea presented by others that he found 
sympathetic, he repeated his own motifs time and again. After the Cleveland 
Adoration come three other versions of later date which reflect these elements. 
The version of most striking importance painted after 1445 belongs to the 
National Gallery, Washington (Mellon Coll.) (Fig. 9). This time the rela- 
tionship to Gentile is more remote. This panel is small in size, oblong, and 
brilliant in color. But the composition is reversed. The general setting and the 
group around the Madonna, this time to the right, is the same. The attendants 
to the left are fewer; the figures of the other Magi are more simply defined; 
and the landscape, stretching away at the upper left of the picture, is more 
finished and pronounced. Clearly there is a change of style in this version—a 
bolder, more sharply defined use of the material. This landscape illustrates 
Giovanni's transitional use of landscape elements formalized into geometric 
patterns. Much of the incidental detail is still present, detail used earlier for 
its naturalistic value in the Cleveland Adoration. Yet there is considerable 
advance toward the stylization which appears ultimately and most perfectly in 
the series of the Scenes from the Life of St. John the Baptist, in the Ryerson 
Collection, Chicago Art Institute. In the Cleveland Adoration the momentary 
naturalism engendered by Gentile is superimposed upon the traditional Gothic 
Sienese style. In the Mellon Adoration there is a fully fledged individual style, 
Renaissance in conception so far as Giovanni could achieve it, and headed 
toward its greatest achievement in the Chicago series. 


Apart from the landscape, the Mellon picture recalls one of the loveliest 
treatments of the subject by Sassetta in the Chigi-Saraceni Collection in Siena 
(Fig. 10), which, probably painted between 1430-1435 if not earlier, may 
well have been stored in Giovanni’s memory. But the Pisanello qualities of the 
Sassetta are closer in feeling to the earlier Cleveland picture. The essential 
suavity and comprehension of Renaissance ease in Sassetta’s picture are poles 
apart from Giovanni’s angular, sharp style in the later creation. Though more 
Gothic in these angularities and lacking the polished beauties of Sassetta, 
Giovanni's panel in the Mellon Collection is the more strikingly unusual, and 
to a modern eye the more advanced. 

The other two Giovanni di Paolo Adorations are the panel in the Krdller 
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Collection at The Hague (Fig. 7), which is definitely not by the hand of 
Giovanni alone and though related in numerous details to the earliest type, is 
inferior in all instances; and the version belonging to Oscar Bondy in Vienna 
(Fig. 8), which recalls the Cleveland and Mellon versions combined into a 
more crowded composition, with a landscape which also features elements 
from both. 

Giovanni's liking for repeating brings us back in a last analysis to the five 
predella panels of our original investigation. Giovanni used the theme from 
the Annunciation and Expulsion (Fig. 2) in expanded form in the Lehman 
panel of the same scene; the orange trees are indicative of the period; the circles 
of the universe which in the earlier subject surround God the Father have been 
transferred to a larger symbol at the lower left of the picture. In the Annuncia- 
tion portion of the earlier picture, the architectural scheme relates to that of the 
Metropolitan Presentation (Fig. 3) , which prefaces Giovanni's two large altar- 
pieces in the Regia Pinacoteca, Siena, and in the consistory of the convent of 
Colle di Val d’Elsa near Siena. All three of these pictures recall Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti’s treatment, as does one in the Academy which was commissioned 
on the basis of Lorenzetti’s picture.* Sano di Pietro, working close to Giovanni, 
repeated the subject,” and Gentile’s predella panel in the Louvre was an active 
factor in Giovanni’s vocabulary. Only a comparison of all six pictures can serve 
to demonstrate the inventive fantasies of Giovanni’s mind which makes his use 
of the material manifestly more interesting. 

Lastly, there is the Nativity (Fig. 4). It appears again with expanded detail 
in the Adoration of the Shepherds, belonging to Miss Frick. The composition 
is essentially the same, the position and treatment of the figures unchanged. 
Both have orange trees once again, as in the Cleveland Adoration; and the 
landscape of the Vatican Nativity is that of the Cleveland Adoration, only to 
the right. 

Comparisons are thus endless. Like a composer of highly integrated music, 
Giovanni wove a pattern of forms and figures, of symbols and styles which 
emanated from a mind basically Gothic and thus romantic in inventiveness. 


* John Pope-Hennessey, Giovanni di Paolo, 1403-1483 (London, 1937). 

* The Cleveland Museum of Art (Holden Coll.), No. 42.536; 38.75 cm. X 44.75 cm. 

* In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

* In the Uffizi, Florence. 

* Annunciation and Expulsion, 38.5-40 cm. X 46.8 cm., National Gallery, Washington, D. C. (Kress Coll.) 
(Fig. 2); The Presentation in the Temple, 33 cm. X 44 cm. (probably reduced), Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (Blumenthal Coll.) (Fig. 3); Nativity, 38.5-40 cm. X 45 cm., Vatican, Rome (Fig. 4); Crucifixion, 
38-5-40 cm. X 53 cm., Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (Fig. 5). 

* Raimond van Marle, The Italian Schools of Painting, 11, 417, Fig. 278. 

* Van Marle, op. cit., 1X, 525, Fig. 333. 
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A REVALUATION OF HAYDON _ ByA.C.Sewrer 


phases, marked firstly by the press notices which his works received 

during his lifetime, secondly by the excellent letter from G. F. Watts 
appended to Tom Taylor's edition of the Autobiography and Journals, and 
thirdly by the essay of Aldous Huxley prefixed to his republication of the same 
work in 1926 and since reprinted in The Olive Tree and Other Essays. The 
first deals mostly with the individual works, and oscillates between the highest 
praise and the grossest abuse, exhibiting, as might be expected, a general lack 
of balance.* The second, based on a fairly wide acquaintance with Haydon’s 
work and characterized by great honesty and intelligence, shows Watts, al- 
though unwilling to make general statements in favorable terms, forced to 
praise very highly particular aspects and details of Haydon’s achievement. 
Aldous Huxley’s essay, based on very slight knowledge of the originals, is 
strongly and generally condemnatory. As Huxley’s view is the one in general 
currency today, and as it appears to me not only mistaken but somewhat ig- 
norant, some reconsideration of the subject seems desirable. 


‘eS of Haydon as a painter has passed through three main 


Since my intention is largely polemical, it will not be out of place, as an open- 
ing, to indicate by means of quotation the terms of the discussion between 
Watts and Huxley. Huxley’s main contention is that Haydon was a man of 
great gifts, misdirected. 


He was endowed with a sharp and comprehensive intelligence, and 
excellent judgment (except where his own productions were concerned) ; a 
daemonic vitality; the proverbial ‘infinite capacity for taking pains’; a 
mystical sense of inspiration, and a boundless belief in his own powers. His 
special gifts were literary and discursive. His brain teemed with general 
ideas. He was an acute observer of character; he could talk, and he could 
write. He had a gift of expression, even a literary style. Never was anyone 
more clearly cut out to be an author. Or, if the outlet of literature had been 
denied him, he would have made a good politician, a first-rate soldier . . .; 
he might even—if we may judge from his laborious studies of anatomy and 
his facility in the propounding of theories—have been a tolerably efficient 
man of science. The one gift which Nature had quite obviously denied him 
was the gift of expressing himself in form and colour. One has only to glance 
at one of Haydon’s drawings to perceive that the man had absolutely no 
artistic talent. The lines are hard, heavy, uncertain and utterly insensitive. 
He fumbles painfully and blunderingly after likeness to nature, and when he 
cannot achieve realism falis back on the cheapest art-student tricks. The 
paintings—such of them, at any rate, as I have seen in the original or in 
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reproductions—are entirely without composition. They abound in bad draw- 
ing and disproportions. The colour is crude and inharmonious. . . . 
and so forth. The italics are mine. Now, this impressive imitation of Macau- 
layan portraiture is all obviously (to repeat Mr. Huxley’s adverb) far too 
sweeping. Not that I would deny Haydon’s great literary and other talents. 
Many of Huxley’s points will be answered in detail as we proceed, but let us 
now compare a few sentences extracted from Watts’ letter: “I am afraid,” he 
begins, ‘‘you will think I have forgotten the promise I made to give you my 
opinion on the characteristics of Haydon’s art. But the fact is, I find it very dif- 
ficult to arrive at a definite conclusion.” So there can be nothing particularly 
“obvious” about Haydon’s innate inability (and we may remember that Mr. 
Collins Baker has once referred to him as “‘a born painter’). Watts continues: 
“The characteristics of Haydon’s art appear to me to be great determination 
and power, knowledge and efficiency.”—‘‘Haydon seems to me to have suc- 
ceeded as often as he displays any real anxiety to do so.” —‘‘His expression of 
anatomy and general perception of form are the best by far that can be found 
in the English school.” —‘‘Too much praise cannot, I think, be bestowed on the 
head of Lazarus.” These selected sentences do not ‘give a fair idea of the gen- 
eral tenor of Watts’ criticism, but they are alone sufficient to justify a charge 
of hastiness against Mr. Huxley. We should not allow Haydon to be high- 
hatted and summarily dismissed, but should insist on a proper examination 
of the evidence, which nobody since Watts has apparently bothered to make. 


The evidence, unfortunately, is not easily accessible, which is perhaps the 
main reason for the continuance of a mistaken valuation of its worth. All the 
critics who had proper opportunities of judging agree that The Jud gment of 
Solomon was Haydon’s highest achievement, and Solomon is now lost. Of 
his other ambitious works, The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem (Fig. 13) is 
in St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. The Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 1) 
belongs to the Tate Gallery and is so large that it could not be shown in the 
exhibition galleries but before the war could be dimly seen in the storage base- 
ment at Trafalgar Square. Christ’s Agony in the Garden was likewise in a 
reserve gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Alexander and Buce phalus 
and The Death of Eucles are still at Petworth, but cannot be seen; while 
Dentatus, Macbeth, Cassandra, The Crucifixion, Xenophon, Pharaoh Dis- 
missing the Israelites, Marcus Curtius, Nero, and the others are all, apparently, 
lost. This looks like an insuperable obstacle to Haydon criticism. But actually 
several of these pictures are known to some extent, however inadequately, 
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Fig. 3. BEN JAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, William Sharp 


Fig. 2. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, Study for = 
London, British Museum 


Jatrus’s Daughter in Christ's Entry into Jerusalem 
London, British Museum 
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Fig. 4. BEN JAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, Study for the Fig. 5. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, Self-Portrait 
centurion in Christ's Entry into Jerusalem London, Victoria and Albert Museum 


London. British Museum 
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through prints. And in any event they are probably not the works from which 
we at the present day are most likely to derive pleasure, though the composi- 
tion of Lazarus? is effective and impressive, and many of its individual figures 
are admirable. The comparison with Sebastiano del Piombo’s Lazarus, which 
Haydon challenged, could it be made in proper conditions, would probably 
lead to a close finish, with Haydon perhaps even winning by a head. Sebas- 
tiano has the advantage of his lovely landscape background, but his rather 
worried composition is inferior to Haydon’s, and he misses altogether the 
wonder of the miracle, the sense of awed suspense which Haydon exactly 
catches, especially in the head of Lazarus himself. Among the subsidiary figures, 
the apostle’s head nearest to Lazarus in Haydon’s version is a real masterpiece, 
infinitely beyond Sebastiano who, however, in. the old apostle by Christ’s 
shoulder and in the standing woman in the center, sounds a note of solemn, 
rather statuesque rhetoric equally beyond Haydon. Sebastiano’s picture con- 
tains no fault as extreme as Haydon’s two grossly exaggerated grave diggers, 
nor, on the other hand, any head so intimately and sympathetically seen as 
Haydon’s old lady near the right-hand edge. Sebastiano’s picture is somewhat 
confused and harsh in design, drawing and color, while, as Charles Johnson 
says in his English Painting, Haydon’s “is of considerable beauty in colour, 
in linear design, and even in the quality of the painting.” At any rate, after the 
war, the picture should at least be exhibited. 


In addition to the few major works mentioned already, the Tate Gallery 
possesses Punch, or May Day and a fine chalk drawing for the head of Solomon; 
H.M. the King owns The Mock Election; the National Portrait Gallery has 
The Anti-Slavery Convention and portraits of himself, Leigh Hunt, and 
W ordsworth; the Newcastle-on-Tyne gallery has his portrait of Earl Grey; 
Birmingham the Meeting of the Unions on Newhall Hill, while the British 
Museum has over 525 drawings, and the Victoria and Albert another two. 
So, with the prints and a few other sundry items, sufficient material is at hand 
to enable a conception of Haydon’s qualities to be formed.* 


The clue to a critical understanding of Haydon is found in the study of his 
temperament and methods of work on various occasions. His artistic character 
was a complex of contradictory elements (Fig. 5). He was a battlefield in 
which the principles of classicism were incessantly at war with the urgings of 
romanticism. By temperament he was an extreme romantic. The Journals 
abound in evidence of this: he was continually in “a steam of feeling” or a 
“fever of enthusiasm” about something, and would “dash” at his canvas and 
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“get it in” in an hour or two. He was excitable, imaginative, impulsive. On the 
other hand he was a storeroom of classicist dogma. He had in youth imbibed 
Reynolds’ idea on the all-importance of persistent study from the old masters; 
he had early fallen under the sway of the Elgin Marbles, which were his con- 
stant criterion of form; and he had studied anatomy so keenly as to become 
a pedantic bore on the subject. His ideals of historical art, or “High Art” as 
he put it, meant the construction of immense compositions on pseudo-classical 
lines, every figure and attitude being studied to the last degree anatomically. 
The inevitable result of this clash of method and principle was the frequent 
failure of his large works to present an appearance of unity. Fine details there 
always are: heads, such as those of Lazarus, carried through at white heat 
while his conception stil] burned within him with a fine intensity; figures well 
and effectively posed, though without adequate relation to their surroundings. 
The lack of unity resulting from this conflict was aggravated by other factors: 
by his megalomania, which induced him to employ a canvas so big that his 
studio would only just accommodate it and the outer edges had to be painted 
while crouching against the wall, ceiling, or floor; and by his myopia, which 
rendered it impracticable for him to see such large canvases as wholes, and 
even to view the entire figure on which he was engaged without changing his 
spectacles, and changing them again to lock at his model. Although we may 
find details from the big pictures which can be greatly admired, it cannot, 
therefore, be expected that considered as wholes, they will arouse admiration 
to the same extent as smaller works, conceived and executed more rapidly. 

Among the preparatory studies for the great works, which are numerous 
in the British Museum’s two albums of drawings, there are a few representing 
whole figures, in the nude, generally with annotations by the artist. These 
greatly exceed in merit the studies of individual hands, feet, legs, and arms 
which T. Landseer reproduced in the Haydon Drawing Book, and in fact in- 
clude some of Haydon’s most pleasing work. Figure 4 shows a study, from a - 
model called Boswood, for the figure of the Centurion in Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem; it is number 134 in the large album, and the second of two draw- 
ings of the same subject. It is the dramatic expression of the attitude which 
most strikes one, and the vigor of the treatment, which in its breadth and 
rhythmic effect is strongly reminiscent of certain modern draughtsmen, such 
as Duncan Grant. In this instance a comparison of the drawing with a photo- 
graph of the corresponding figure in the picture shows how Haydon’s con- 
ceptions must often have deteriorated in the course of development. The 
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Fig. 6. BEN JAMIN ROBERT HAYDON 
The Meeting of the Unions on Newhall Hill, Birmingham, 1832 


Birmingham Art Galler) 


Fig. 7. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON Fig. 8. BEN JAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, Leigh Hunt 
Marcus Curtius Leaping into the Gulf London, National Portrait Gallery 
London, British Museum 
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clothed figure is less expressive than the nude, it seems altogether to lack 
vitality and it is excessive in scale. 

Another fine study (Fig. 2) for the same picture is reproduced from a proof 
of the soft-ground and aquatint plate by T. Landseer in the British Museum. 
The beauty of form and lighting here is perhaps the highest Haydon ever 
reached, and the delicacy of the articulation, the refinement of the expression, 
are a totally adequate answer to Huxley’s talk of “hard, heavy, uncertain and 
utterly insensitive” lines. A comparison with a more familiar work, Puvis de 
Chavannes’ Toilet, of which a small version is in the Tate Gallery, will vindi- 
cate Haydon’s right to artistic respect, and the close similarity of pose and 
lighting even suggests that Puvis may have known the print. 

Apart from the drawings, we should expect to find some of Haydon’s best 
work, according to our theory, in smaller pictures, rapidly executed. In fact 
the work which in some respects must be considered his masterpiece is a por- 
trait which was completed in two sittings. I mean the Wordsworth on Helvellyn 
(Fig. 10) in the National Portrait Gallery. As a representation of a man and 
a mood, a sombre, melancholy, introspective grandeur, it is the finest English 
portrait of the nineteenth century, and a worthy successor in the romantic style 
initiated by Reynolds’ Keppels and Heathfields. Its color also, in the use of 
deep crimson, purple, and indigo to suggest a deep reverberation of feeling, 
proves Haydon to have been a sensitive and imaginative colorist. Less fre- 
quently reproduced (perhaps on account of its damaged condition) , but in its 
way hardly less fine, is the same gallery's Leigh Hunt (Fig. 8). It is conceived 
in a Titianesque mode, richly colored, and painted thinly, exposing the canvas 
grain, except in the highlights and the forehead and collar, where the paint 
is thickly impasted. This portrait deserves to be considered a forerunner of 
Alfred Stevens’ portraits. It has similar technical qualities, though with rather 
less fluency, and an equally impressive rendering of the solid form of the head. 

Haydon’s attitude to portraiture was characterized by the same impulsive- 
ness and inconsistency which he exhibited in other respects. His retort “But I 
won't,” when Northcote well-meaningly advised him to paint portraits, is 
well known and typical of him. Yet in less than four years’ time he returned 
to Devon and on Wilkie’s advice painted his friends at fifteen guineas apiece. 
Thereafter he resolutely opposed portrait painting until his first imprisonment 
convinced him of the necessity of providing the material means of livelihood 
by some means or other. He then began what he called his “portrait career” 
for the second time, and the journals contain occasional complaints of his 
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sitters having to go just as he wanted to continue. “I do not despise portrait. 
I only don’t like it,” he says. In fact, it all depended on the subject. One that 
interested him, a friend or a man of outstanding character, would arouse an 
enthusiasm in him. Haydon was very prone to hero-worship, as his attitude to 
Napoleon, Wellington, Earl Grey and others clearly shows, and among his 
portraits there are some which display considerable animation and spirit. The 
series of drawings made for the heads in The Reform Banquet and The Anti- 
Slavery Convention, the present whereabouts of which are unknown to me, 
would probably shed quite a favorable light on their author. Certainly the 
lithographed head of The Fourth Earl of Derby, made froma Reform Banquet 
sketch, is a good and lively impression, and the British Museum drawing of 
William Shar p, the engraver (Fig. 3), is delicately drawn and characterized 
with imagination and sympathy. This, a typically romantic portrait in pose 
and expression, forms an interesting contrast to the far more idealized full-face 
head of Tatham also at the British Museum. 

The portrait of Earl Grey, called by Haydon A Statesman at his Fireside 
(Fig. 9), recently presented to the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by 
the National Art-Collections Fund, was a product of one of Haydon’s whims 
of inspiration; but it does not reach his best standard, as the head, always his 
strongest point, is too small in scale to give him a fair chance. The picture has 
an air of intimacy and natural ease, however, which was in advance of most 
of his contemporaries of 1832, and makes a highly favorable comparison with 
the ludicrous “grand manner” of his portrait of Mr. Hawkes, late Mayor of 
Norwich, painted in 1824, and still at St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. This is 
Haydon’s low-water mark, and an example of what he could perpetrate when 
he failed to respond to his model.* The commissions for the pictures of The 
Reform Banquet, and still more of the Anti-Slavery Convention, produced 
results which can hardly be taken seriously as works of art, but are frankly col- 
lections of heads. “If they like,” said the painter, “they shall have heads all 
over, like a peacock’s tail.” This is a far cry from his scrupulous conscientious- 
ness of a few years before. 

The picture of The Meeting of the Unions on Newhall Hill, Birmingham 
(Fig. 6), which was Haydon’s own conception, but for which he failed to 
secure a commission, exists only in a sketch now belonging to the City of 
Birmingham Art Gallery. The heads here too are small, but most admirably 
characterized and individualized, while the problem of depicting platform 
and crowd in the same composition has been most skilfully and effectively 
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Fig. 12. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, Punch or May Da) 
London, Tate Galler) 





Fig. 13. BEN JAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, Christ's Entry into Jerusalem 
Norwood Heights, Ohio, St. Mar) 's Seminar) 




















solved. This is in many respects an exciting work. That Haydon, of all men, 
the arch-prophet of the gospel of the historical composition in classical style, 
the last seriously to attempt to produce an English art in the grand manner 
which should rival the achievement of the Italian Renaissance—that Haydon 
should produce the first realistic, democratic propaganda picture in English 
art is surprising and paradoxical. It is a conception which has to take its place 
beside David's Oath in the Tennis Court House. Haydon’s oscillation between 
two styles during the period of the Reform agitation and after is roughly 
parallel to David’s during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. Haydon 
is not alone in England in exhibiting this odd phenomenon. Turner, Ward, 
and others were similarly affected. The explanation should probably be in 
terms of their political ideology. Although by nature profoundly conservative, 
Haydon was perhaps for that reason a keen reformer and had been greatly 
impressed by the earnestness of Attwood and the other Union leaders. He 
believed that, had the Reform been refused by Parliament, revolutionary 
rioting and possibly worse would have followed. He was a patriot imperialist 
and this side of him was expressed in his grandiose classical manner. The 
reformer appears in his realistic works. The realistic tendency had begun in 
Haydon during his imprisonment in the King’s Bench in 1827, when he prob- 
ably for the first time made extensive acquaintance with people of the working 
class, who awakened his interest and sympathy. It was there that he found 
the subject of his Mock Election (Fig. 11), found a subject in real life to 
awaken his deep feelings; and he ‘‘saw in an instant the capacity there existed 
in this scene of being made morally instructive and interesting to the public.” 
His other realistic pictures, Chairing the Member, Punch, Reading the Times, 
We are a Ruined Nation, and so forth, followed rapidly afterwards. Of this 
group only Punch (Fig. 12), or Life in London, as it was originally called, is 
at all well known. That, however, has been highly praised by Mr. Collins 
Baker as “an outstanding achievement. Its blonde expression of open air, its 
rhythmic handling and design and fat quality of paint would have seemed to 
promise rare things in 1829.” On this occasion I cannot agree with Mr. Charles 
Johnson, who finds the picture “feverish and mannered.” Somewhat over- 
crowded it undoubtedly is, but in liveliness, zest, and a ““Hogarthian gusto of 
paintership” (to borrow another phrase from Mr. Baker) it is a performance 


unequaled in nineteenth century England. 


The Mock Election is slightly less pleasing, largely because its subject im- 
plies an element of tragedy. It is in many respects a fine work, however, and 
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the grouping of the figures into three main blocks is effective although rather 
full of incident for present day taste. But to enjoy such a picture fully, one must 
approach it as in the case of Hogarth, from its author’s point of view, with a 
keen interest in the character and incident. Haydon was, of course, phenome- 
nally vain, but on studying some of the heads in this canvas, one is brought al- 
most to admitting his boast that some heads in The Mock Election were never 
surpassed in expression by Hogarth. The old nurse with the baby on the left, 
the dejected man with his wife in the foreground, Holt the pugilist, the head 
poll-clerk in a white jacket, the Lord High Sheriff, and the Lord Mayor, are 
all masterly studies of expression, and if each occupied the center of a separate 
canvas, would be ranked with the finest character studies in modern painting. 
The picture has not the same fresh, joyous air of sunshine as Life in London, 
nor any single feature painted with such bravura as the mongrel in the fore- 
ground of the other picture, but in character it certainly surpasses it. It con- 
tains also some pleasant passages of color, especially the figure of the sailor in 
the right-hand corner, who wears white shirt and trousers, lavender jacket, 
and scarlet paisley neckerchief. 

When the stimulus of the Reform agitation had passed, he returned again 
to the grand manner in such subjects as Cassandra, Achilles, Christ Raising 
the Widow’s Son, etc. All these later historical works having been lost sight 
of, we cannot now tell whether his style underwent a change as a result of the 
realistic interlude. There seems to be an agreement among the earlier critics, 
however, that his work tended to deteriorate in quality, which is scarcely sur- 
prising in view of his constant material difficulties. Marcus Curtius Leaping 
into the Gulf, painted in 1843, known now only through the wood engraving 
by W. J. Linton (Fig. 7) appears, on the other hand, to possess tremendous 
vigor and a vehemence of action strongly recalling Delacroix. It was a pro- 
jection on to a heroic level of his own increasing despair—a private emotion, 
not a political one—and consequently expressed not realistically but in the 
grand manner of romantic individualism. 


This hasty survey of the more important surviving evidences of Haydon’s 
powers will not, of course, bring us to any judgment of him which could be 
claimed as more than provisional, awaiting the rediscovery of the innumerable 
lost works. But we can conclude that he is not the despicable artist he is so often 
assumed to be. He is, in fact, a figure essential to the understanding of the men- 
tality of his times and of the development of painting in England during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. An adequate picture of the art of his gen- 
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eration must include Haydon as well as Constable, Turner, Lawrence, Etty, 
Ward, and Cox. He provides the link which connects the work of Watts and 
Stevens with Fuseli, Blake and West; he is the channel through which the 
genre scenes of Wilkie expand into the realism of Madox Brown and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. He is, in short, an artist to whom increasing attention must be 


turned. 


"I am greatly indebted to Mr. Eric George for allowing me to see the typescript of a full-length biographical 
study of Haydon, which he is preparing, and in which he has incorporated quotations from many of Haydon’s 
press notices. The printing of Mr. George’s book is delayed until the publication in full of the long-lost 
volumes of Haydon’s MS Journals, which have recently been saineseenal and are in process of being edited 
by their owner. It is greatly to be hoped that all this material will be available to the public before the celebra- 
tion of Haydon’s centenary in 1946. 

* Up to the date when the picture had to be evacuated from London, no satisfactory photograph of it had been 
made, and owing to practical considerations it could not be properly photographed in its place of refuge. For 
the present reproduction I have had to rely on plates exposed in a small hand camera with inadequate lighting, 
and focusing only half the canvas at a time. It is impossible to do better until after the war. 

* A few reproductions are given in the various editions of the Autobiography; some facsimiles of drawings in 
the Journals in Frederic Wordsworth Haydon’s edition of his father’s Correspondence and Table-Talk, 2 vols. 
(1876); and other scattered reproductions exist. The British Museum has an incomplete series of prints after 
Haydon, numbering thirty in all, and two drawings acquired since the publication of Binyon’s catalogue; a head 
and shoulders portrait | Zerah Colburn, the mathematical prodigy, in black chalk on grey paper, purchased 
1902; and the portrait vignette of William Sharp (Fig. 3), purchased 1912. The drawings at South Kensington 
are a Self-Portrait, signed and dated 1816, in the Dawson Turner collection, and a sepia drawing, The Medi- 
tations of Hercules, catalogued as by Haydon, presented by Arthur Myers Smith, 1917. Mr. O. F. Morshead 
informs me that there is also a portrait of Princess Charlotte of Wales, by Haydon, in the royal collection at 
Frogmore; and the Duke of Sutherland has a version of the Wellington Musing on the Field of Waterloo, 
which differs slightly from the engraved one. It is impossible in a footnote to acknowledge all the help I 
have received from many quarters in tracing, viewing, and obtaining photographs of these items. I should still 
be grateful to learn of other works by Haydon which I have not mentioned. 

‘It is possible that I am being unfair to this picture, which I have not seen in the original, but only in a photo- 


gtaph shown to me by Mr. Eric George. 
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SOME REFERENCES TO PICTORIAL RELIEF 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


is often called deceptive; in the Maitri U panisad, IV. 2, sensible phe- 

nomena are compared to a ‘‘painted wall, falsely delighting the mind.” 
A conspicuous aspect of this illusionistic effect is apparent in the fact that while 
the painted surface itself is flat, yet by the painter’s art we see it in three dimen- 
sions. In this sense, indeed, sculpture, low relief, and painting can be regarded 
as three species of one genus, in which there is representation of relief (S#- 
paratna, 1.46.1 f.). 

The object of the present note is to call attention to two late Classical and 
several Indian references in which the representation of relief in painting is 
spoken of in almost identical terms. In most of these contexts the reference 
seems to be to the representation of relief by lights and darks, rather than to 
any kind of linear perspective. We by no means assume a borrowing of the 
wordings, although the dates might permit it, but rather assume that the old 
manner of painting from the mental image and therefore in abstract light must 
have affected the spectator similarly everywhere. 


Vitruvius (1st century B. C.) says that “Agatharchus, in Athens, when 
Aeschylus was bringing out a tragedy, painted a scene, and left a commentary 
about it. This led Democritus and Anaxagoras to write on the same subject, 
showing how, given a center in a definite place, the line should naturally cor- 
respond with due regard to the point of sight and the divergence of the visual 
rays, so that by this deception a faithful representation of the appearance of 
buildings might be given in painted scenery, and so that, though all is drawn on 
a vertical flat facade, some parts may seem to be withdrawing, and others to be 
standing out in front.” Longinus (probably rst century A.D.) says that in 
painting, “though the high lights and shadows lie side by side in the same 
plane, yet the high lights spring to the eye and seem not only to stand out but to 
be much nearer”’® (On the Sublime, XVII.2) . Similarly, and perhaps about the 
same time, Hermes Trismegistus (L7>. XLii.17 A)* has “for instance, in pic- 
tures we see the mountain-tops standing out high, though the picture itself is 
smooth and flat.” 


In the Mahayana Sitralamkara of Asanga, XIII.17 (4th century A.D.) we 
find “there is no relief in a painting, and yet we see it there.” In the Lankavatara 


P=: TING, thought of as an imitation, reflection, or shadow of a model, 
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Sutra® a painted surface is referred to as ‘‘seen in relief, although really without 
relief.” In Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, V1.13,14 (about 5th century) we find the vivid 
metaphor of the spectator’s eyes actually “stumbling over the relief.” In Hema- 
candra’s Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, 1.1.360 (12th century) a man whose eyes 
are fastened to the (probably painted) forms of beautiful women, etc., is said 
to stumble, as if the hem of his garment had caught on a hedge; in the same 
author's Kav yanuSasana, text p. 7, “the man of discernment distinguishes real 
from unreal, just as the connoisseur of painting distinguishes the level area 
from those in relief.” In the Hitopadesa, Fable VI (12th century or earlier) 
there occurs the verse, “ingenious men can make ups and downs appear on an 
even surface.” Somewhat earlier the Visnudharmottaram, Ill.43.21, in a chap- 
ter on painting, had enunciated that “he can be called a master of painting who 
can bring out the distinctions of what is raised from what is depressed.” Sivara- 
mamiirti® cites from Bhoja’s Srngaraprakafa a passage to the effect that where 
there is relief in a picture, this is the representation of mountains, etc., although 
there is no unevenness in the picture itself. The mediaeval and late treatises on 
painting give instructions for the representation of relief in painting by means 
of lights and darks.” 


* The comparison is valid, because all appearances must be, logically, appearances of something other than the 
appearance itself; if this were not implicit, we should speak of the “presences” rather than of appearances. 

* M. H. Morgan, The Ten Books on Architecture, Cambridge, 1926, p. 198. 

* I.e., nearer to the spectator than the darker parts of the picture seem to be. 

* Scott, Hermetica, 1.219. 

* Bib. Otaniensis, Nanjio ed., Kyoto, 1923, p. 91. 

* J. Or. Res., Madras, VII.170. 

* Some of the Indian texts mentioned above are discussed in Coomaraswamy, “Technique and Theory of Indian 


Painting,” Technical Studies, Ill, 1934, 75-77; and Transformation of Nature in Art, 1935, pp. 20, 103 and 
notes 23 and 67. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON JOHN HESSELIUS 


By WILLIAM SAWITZKY , 


Epiror’s Note: An article on John Hesselius, An Account of His Life and 
the First Catalogue of His Portraits, by Theodore Bolton and George C. Groce, 
Jr., and an article, An Inscription by John Hesselius on a Portrait in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, by Louise Burroughs, have appeared in The Art Quar- 
terly. All the portraits mentioned in both articles are signed and give students 
for the first time a summary of the material upon this eighteenth century artist 
of the Middle States. The following notes by Mr. Sawitzky are partly quoted 
from a letter to Mr. Bolton (printed at his suggestion as a supplement and 
correction to the check list) and in part are additional notes which we are 
glad to publish in order to bring together in our pages all the material thus 
far available on John Hesselius and his signed work. 


Dear Mr. Bolton: . . . Under “Additional Sources” you mention a portrait 
of George Mason, reproduced as frontispiece to K. M. Rowland, Life of 
George Mason, 1892, II, and comment “artist not stated.” In the Catalogue 
of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Portrait Exhibition, Corcoran Gal- 
lery, 1937-38, No. 121, documentary evidence is produced that in 1811 
D. W. Boudet painted three sets of copies from John Hesselius’s portraits 
of George and Ann (Eilbeck) Mason, which by that time had badly deteri- 
orated. The reproduction in Rowland is probably after one of these copies. 

Of the twenty-three portraits by John Hesselius which you list, I have 
seen all but those of John Bolton and Thomas Marsh, and I find the follow- 
ing discrepancies between the data you publish and my own notes: 

1. BROWN, MRS. GUSTAVUS. The inscription on the relining reads: 
“Margaret Brown 2d Wife of Doc’ Gustavus Brown AEtatis 41—1751 
—John Hesselius Pinx.”’ 

2. When I saw the four Fitzhugh portraits in 1936 in Fredericksburg, 
Va., Miss Lizzie G. Rennolds was no longer living and the pictures 
were owned by her sister, Mrs. Emily R. Martin. 

3. GORDON, MRS. JAMES. It is signed ‘J. Hesselius Pi/1750,” and 
not “J. Hesselius Pt. 1750.” 

4. GOUGH, MRS. THOMAS. The inscription is on the relining and 
reads: “J. Hesellius/Pinx. 1777.” Note the misspelling of the artist’s 
name. Whether or not there is an inscription on the original canvas, 
I of course don’t know. 

6. ROZER, THOMAS WHETENHALL. The portrait—which, by the 
way, measures 30 by 2414—was relined many years ago, and the in- 
scription you quote is not on the relining, but in pencil on the 
stretcher, and certainly not by Hesselius himself. If it is a copy of an 
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original inscription, I doubt its accuracy, as to my knowledge Hes- 
selius never signed “Painted by . . . ,” but always ‘J. Hesselius Pinx 
(or Pinxt.).” To your list of twenty-three, I should like to add No. 24, 
portrait of Mary Van Bebber, in the Historical Museum (Amstel 

House) at New Castle, Del. The unrelined canvas is 4814 by 3834, 
and is inscribed on the back: “Mary Van Bebber Aged 57 1759/ 


J. Hesselius Pinx.” 

The article by Louise Burroughs mentions that a portrait of Mrs. Gavin 
Lawson by John Hesselius (not listed by Bolton and Groce) is dated 
1770, and quotes in footnote 3 the artist’s inscription on the companion por- 
trait of Gavin Lawson. I should like to add the following supplementary in- 
formation about these two pictures: 

The dates of Gavin Lawson are 1740-1805, those of Mrs. Lawson, born 
Susannah Rose, 1749-1825. Each painting measures 50 x 40 inches, and the 
one of Mrs. Lawson is inscribed on the back: “Susannah Lawson, wife of Gavin 
Lawson Aetat 20. J. Hesselius Pinx 1770.” 

For purposes of record it should be noted that the portrait of Mrs. Samuel 
Chew was acquired in 1940 by the Brooklyn Museum. 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
A LANDSCAPE BY MEINDERT HOBBEMA 


tFrom an article in the Bulletin of The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
January, 1942. 





The recent purchase of a characteristic landscape by Meindert 
Hobbema, seventeenth century Dutch painter who ranks high 
‘in the portrayal of his native country, adds notably to the im- 

rtance of the Institute’s collection of Dutch paintings. The 

*nicture, entitled Landscape with Watermill, was formerly in the 
collection of the Baroness de Rothschild. 

In his approach to nature, Hobbema differed from Ruysdael, 
| whose contemporary and friend he was. Ruysdael, who was 

more of a poet than Hobbema, found nature exciting and dra- 
matic, and he preferred to portray it in a romantic mood. To him 

it was something to be addressed with reverence. To Hobbema, 

on the other hand, it was as familiar and comfortable as an old 

shoe. One senses his simple acceptance of it in all his works, 

many of which achieve rare insight into its mysteries. He was 

completely absorbed by the commonplace scenes within his 

orbit, finding in their various aspects a quantity of sympathetic 
| material for his brush. 

It might be supposed, in view of the general sameness of 
Hobbema’s subjects, that his paintings would be oppressive in 
their monotony. Some of them are, no doubt, for he was a pro- 

: man, but in others he succeeded in presenting the Dutch 
landscape in such a fresh and convincing fashion that he pro- 
duced, not infrequently, works that rank among the best of the 
| Dutch landscape school. To this group the Rothschild Landscape 
with Watermill, now in the Institute's collection, is generally 
conceded to belong. It represents the same scene as that depicted 
in the famous M/// in the Louvre, but it has been painted from 
another point of view, so that the mill is seen from the front 
rather than from the side. 

The quality of the painting is in no sense conveyed by the 
litte, which has been so ubiquitously used to describe Hobbema’s 
work that this might well be supposed to be just another land- 
sape with watermill. It is, on the contrary, a luminous and 
beautiful example in Hobbema’s best manner; the manner he 
employed when producing landscapes that entitle him to a place 
on a level with Ruysdael in the history of Dutch painting. 

The landscape here depicted is presented in a broad view 
with the watermill, seen from the front, occupying the left cen- 
tral portion of the canvas. From the sluice at the right, through 
which the water rushes in a small whirl of white foam, a stream 
flows on placidly to the foreground of the scene. Beyond the 
mill, in a lightly wooded landscape, is a gable-roofed cottage 
before which tiny figures busy themselves at various tasks. Below 
them, on the far bank of the stream, two men are occupied in 
unloading bags of grain from a rowboat drawn in to the shore. 

The right section of the canvas is more heavily wooded, with 

athin line of trees bordering the bank of the stream. In the 
panier foreground a huntsman in a scarlet coat kneels to take 

aim at a duck flying across the water. Behind him, and to the 
right, a cowherd drives a group of cattle along the deeply rutted 
toad. It has been suggested that the figures, which were once 
attributed to Wouvermann, are the work of Lingelbach. Hob- 
bema was incapable of painting figures, and the fact that such 
widely recognized artists as Berchem, Wouvermann, Van de 

Velde, and Lingelbach were willing to lend their talents to him 
| indicates that he was held in high repute by his fellow artists, 

ifnot by the general public. The painting measures about fifty- 

three by forty inches and is signed at the lower right. 

The atmosphere of the scene portrayed is spacious and free, 
washed with clear, silvery light from a vast sky in which masses 
ot clouds move lazily. As it approaches the earth it becomes 

{Warmer in tone, reflecting the taded red of the tile roofs on 
mill and cottage. To the right, in the narrow aisle between the 
tees, it assumes a luminous, pale green tone, giving this passage 
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vernal quality at marked variance with the riper character of 
the foreground. Here the dark maturity of the trees is heightened 
by the accent of the huntsman’s coat. 

In construction and execution the painting is typical of the 
‘manner in which Hobbema interpreted his native landscape. 
since his subjects varied little, it is possible to obtain an unusu- 
ally clear picture of his method. He appears to have liked best 





|, fairly open landscape, in which trees were distributed singly 


{or in small groups, giving him the opportunity of broadening 


1nd diversifying his composition by the introduction of well- 


| spaced buildings, such as the mill and the cottage in the Insti- 


jtute’s painting. The light falls strongest in the middle plane, 


| sad it is there that details occur if they occur at all. The apparent 


indirection of this method, which might be expected to result 


lin a loose and straggling composition, is seen to be not without 


|P 


urpose when one observes how adroitly Hobbema fuses the 
whole by his free and spacious treatment of air and light. 

His color and drawing reveal the same skill. The greyed 
ereen tone of the Institute’s landscape is one that appears so 
universally in his paintings it has come to be regarded almost 
as a second signature. The softness of the color is frequently 
pointed up, as here, by a red coat, or by red tile roofs over 
which the spreading branches of great trees hang low. The 


_trees themselves are so individual and so sharply defined that 


—_ 
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one familiar with Hobbema’s paintings recognizes the same tree 
again and again. 

To give a true picture of their country was the foremost aim 
of Dutch artists in the seventeenth century, when painting ex- 
perienced a renaissance in Holland. Almost without exception 
they reflected the Dutch national spirit; in portraits, in sea- 
scapes, and in the small genre scenes that have never been sur- 
passed by any group. Hobbema expressed it in his landscapes. 
fhe spinning of the waterwheel, the outline of the trees, a 
country road, and above all the radiant, moist air that bathed 
this peaceful landscape, were the things that prompted him, in 
his simple, and frequently moving, way to pay homage to his 
fatherland. 


TWO. PRE-KHMER STATUES OF VISNU 
by Howard C. Hollis 


Two statues of Visnu, of as high artistic quality as that of 
any pre-Khmer statue now known, have recently been purchased 
by The Cleveland Museum of Art. Of additional interest is the 
fact that they were formerly in the Neumann collection, in 
Saigon, Indo-China. The rarity of genuine sculpture of the pre- 
Khmer period makes the acquisition of two such fine examples 
one of the most important purchases in the oriental field in a 
long time. 

The term ‘‘pre-Khmer”’ is used to designate the epoch from 


| the sixth to the eighth century, when the Khmers (Cambodians) 


= _ 


were still under strong Indian influence. It was not until the 
ninth century, with the establishment of Angkor as the capital, 
that the more purely native ‘‘classical’’ period was ushered in. 
This does not mean, however, that pre-Khmer sculpture was 
merely a provincial off-shoot of Indian sculpture, with no viril- 
ity of its own. On the contrary, the best pieces embody an in- 
tensification of vitality that makes them seem far larger than 
they are. 

Visnu, the Preserver, is a member of the Hindu trinity, and 
it is his function to maintain in operation what Brahma has 
created, until that time when it is to be destroyed by Siva. In 
standing posture, as illustrated, Visnu has four arms, and each 
hand supports a different attribute of his powers. Although 
our statues have lost their hands, we know what they must have 


| held. In the upper right hand was a conch (fankha), on which 
_ he blew to frighten his opponents in battle; the upper left held 


adisc (cakra) to be hurled at his enemies; the lower left rested 
on a club (gadd), which was used in hand-to-hand combat; 
and the lower right contained the bud of a lotus (padma), 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE-SIMEON CHARDIN, Soap Bubbles 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art 
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} symbolizing the Universe. The smooth, cylindrical head-dress 
slso is characteristic of Visnu. 

It is not easy to choose between the two statues under dis- 
cussion, for they were done with equal skill, but with different 
intent. Perhaps all that need be said is that the taller exhibits 
more of the aloofness of divinity, whereas the smaller seems 
slightly more accessible. 

According to the most recent research, both statues should 
be dated in the sixth or seventh century. 





| SOAP BUBBLES BY CHARDIN 
by E. P. Richardson 


This picture, already deservedly famous in the United States, 

now passes by the generosity of Mrs. John W. Simpson of New 
York into the possession of the National Gallery of Art at 
Washington. Accompanying it in the same gift were a Raeburn, 
The Binning Children, of 1811, and a group of Rodin’s draw- 
ings and sculpture, acquired from the artist himself forty years 
ago. 

“The Soap Bubbles has been frequently exhibited in the past 
| decade—at Chicago in 1934, at Cleveland in 1936, and at the 
| New York World's Fair in 1939, so that the subtle refinement 

of its perception of life and the fine quality of its touch are too 

well known to need description here. It is one of several ver- 
sions of the subject—a smaller canvas of horizontal format is in 

Kansas City and another version is in the Louvre. The pendant, 

Knuckle-Bones, is in the Baltimore Museum. Chardin exhibited 
) the subject at the Salon of 1739 under the title L’ Amusement 
| frivole d'un jeune homme, faisant des bouteilles de savon. The 
success of the picture at that time is shown by the numerous 
versions which the artist produced and by an engraving by 
Filloeul. The same human warmth, sensitive restraint and pic- 
torial distinction that made it popular in the eighteenth century 
will speak with equal felicity to all tastes among the great public 
of the National Gallery today. 





CAPTAIN WARREN DELANO 
BY CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT 


by E. P. Richardson 


An essay and preliminary check list of Elliott by Theodore 
Bolton in the Winter, 1942, number of The Art Ouarterly called 
attention to this excellent painter, who recorded in his portraits 
a large portion of the artistic and professional world of mid- 
nineteenth century New York. Elliott is also of interest his- 
torically in the portrait tradition of this country as his work 
spans the period from the last influence of Gilbert Stuart through 
romantic portraiture (in which he did his most distinguished 
work) into the age when the portrait photograph caused a sud- 
' den decline in the quality of portrait painting. 

This Portrait of Captain Delano, painted in 1852, belongs to 
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Filiott’s best period, when his romantic style was still vivid, 
dramatic, and graceful. The influence of the camera had pro- 
duced a certain precision and sharpening of detail but it had 
not yet frozen the easy, characteristic movement of the human 
being into lifeless rigidity. It was given to the National Gallery 
of Art by the grandson of the sitter, Mr. Frederic A. Delano. 
it is an excellent addition to Elliott's oewvre and will round out 
the splendid history of American portrait painting which the 
gallery already affords. The sitter is a great grandfather of 
President Roosevelt. 
Captain Warren Delano was a direct descendant of Philippe 
| de Lannoy who came to Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1621 in 
the ship ‘Fortune’. During the war of 1812 Captain Delano 
was twice captured, and played an important role in the mer- 
| hant service and the shipbuilding and whaling industries of 
| this country during the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
portrait is a happy example of Elliott's skill in painting men of 
action, intelligence, and vigor. With few exceptions the great 
American portrait painters have been at their best with such 
characters. Neither Copley nor Eakins, for instance, painted 
people of fashion with great understanding. The people they 
understood and painted magnificently were the able, sturdy, and 
unpretentious people who are the best and, I think, after all the 
.most representative of American types. Elliott thus has a place 
in the history of our painting and in a good tradition of native 
attistic feeling for life. 





A CLASSICAL PORTRAIT IN THE SMITHSONIAN 
COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 


by James A. Porter 
In the Fine Arts Collection of the Smithsonian Institute at 


Washington there has recently come to light a marble bust, 
apparently of antique origin, of a bearded man of dignified 
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and philosophic mien. The bust shield on which the head is 


now mounted is of a different marble and is obviously modern. 
The marble of the head, although now of a mellow and agree- 
able tonality, must originally have been of crystalline purity and 
whiteness. Indeed, the entire surface of the head has been 
modulated by the action of time and weather. 

The present labeling of this bust indicates that whoever gave 
the work to the Smithsonian Institute believed it to be a work 
by some Greek artist of antiquity. This work however, departs 
very pronouncedly from Greek sculptural portraiture of what- 
ever place or period. It is quite definitely the portrait of a par- 
ticular person, as the candor of its expression shows. There is 
scant agreement between its moderate formalism and that ideal- 
izing tender cy of sculptural style which makes the true Hellenic 
portrait an object of speculative interest. The Smithsonian head 
adheres more closely to the principle of realism, and more par- 
ticularly to that aspect of Roman realistic art which has been 
dubbed ‘‘colorism”’, than to any other manner of representation 
in classical art. Such traits as the rather pronounced wrinkling 
of the forehead, the drilled pupils of the eyes, the delimited 
irises and the drilled curls of the beard, so treated in order to 
suggest lifelikeness and sparkle in the texture of hairlocks, and 
the slightly open mouth, which imparts an expression of con- 


’ centration and meditation to the face, are indexes of its similarity 


; 





to Roman portrait conceptions of the times of the Antoninean 
and Severan Emperors than to any work or phase of Greek or 
of Greco-Roman portrait art. 

In considering tle antiquity of this head, the writer was 
struck with its resemblance to various portraits of Decimus 
Clodius Albinus, the ill-fated Caesar who by military action al- 
most wrested the Roman Empire from the grasp of Septimius 
Severus, with whom he had shared its rulership from 193 to 197 
A.D. The extant coins of the Roman Emperors and Caesars are 


probably the most trustworthy source of data about their actual 
appearance. The coins of this Caesar show the profile of a 
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Jennys, Winslow Homer, Robert Loftin Newman, George 
Fuller, and Albert Pinkham Ryder. 
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mustached and bearded man whose nose is short and slightly 
up-tilted (contrary to the aquiline form found in the portrait 
busts of Albinus) and whose wrinkled forehead and heavy. 
lidded eyes seem to suggest, somewhat contradictorily, a blasé 
spirit. The historian’s report of Albinus’ fabulous energy and 
appetite is perhaps confirmed in the muscular rotundity of the 
column of the neck. This feature is ordinarily present in all his 
acknowledged portraits. 

A remarkable degree of similarity can be shown to exist be. 
tween such a coin portrait and the profile of the Smithsonian } 
marble. In fact, comparison brings out ample confirmation of 
identity: similarity exists very emphatically in the conformation 
of the heads and the form and proportions of the lower face and 
back of head. The full cheek and the unusual depth of the 
lateral plane of the face from the bridge of the nose to center of 
ear together with the disposition and textural quality of the 
hair are additional evidence in favor of the suggested identif. 
cation. 

In the Vatican there is a head generally regarded as a portrait | 
of Albinus; and like the Smithsonian work it is mounted on 
shoulders to which it does not belong.' There are also interesting 
similarities of expression, structure, and feature between the two 
heads. The structure of the face is virtually the same; and both 
heads are given a bland—one might almost say abstracted—gaze, : 
although the Vatican head looks to the right and the Smith. | 
sonian head to the left. The style and texture of the hair are less. 
comparable, but they follow a basic pattern dictated by identical , 
considerations. Either head has the hair rendered as a short, close. ! 
cropped, wig-like mass of curls which reminds us at once of 
Albinus’ African origin, and, more especially, of the famous 
description of him given by Julius Capitolinus, the Roman his. 
torian, which can be taken as an additional guide-post of our} 
search for the true likeness of Albinus: 

. . . Fuit statura procerus, capilla renodi et crispo, fronte 
lata et candore mirabili: et ut plerique putant ex eo nomen 
accepit . . . iracundia gravi, furore tutissimo. 

The nose in both instances has been restored ; but the profile 
of each head follows in most essentials the conformation pre 
sented in the best coin representations of the subject.* 

The Smithsonian portrait will serve as an additional measur. 
ing stick for ali other so-called representations of Albinus, inas- 
much as it stands mid-way between the idealizing tendency of 
the Vatican example and the straightforward, indeed almost 
naive realism of the well-known Louvre portrait of Albinus 
which is regarded by most authorities as a typical example 
Antonine portraiture.* It may be that the Louvre head is tha 
conception of Albinus formally presented to the Roman people 
by Commodus who had chosen Albinus to be his heir; while 
the Vatican head perhaps shows us the conception of the sculp 
tor ordered possibly by Septimius Severus to make the image 
the Governor of Britain and Gaul after he had persuaded the 
Senate to make Clodius Albinus Caesar and Pro-Consul of the 
Roman Empire in 193 A.D. 

However these portraits may have come into existence, it 18 
plain that the main differences between the Paris bust and the 
Smithsonian head are determined by technical rather than por 
traitistic objectives ; for both works belong in that realistic tradi 
tion of Antonine art which compelled greater attention to the 
factual details of hair and beard and to the energetic expression 
of the subject than to agreeable or idealizing synthesis. It is this 
truth-to-the-external realities that makes them believable as 
portraits. 

In the Louvre work a certain compactness of form, justified by 
the muscularity and rotundity of the subject, is also present. A 
small life-size portrait sculpture of Albinus, now in the Vatican, 
impresses by virtue of an identical compactness combined with 
searching realism. If these traits are accepted as basic to the bet 
Antonine and Severan portraiture, the process of deriving tht 
Smithsonian marble by comparison becomes enormously simple} 
fied. 
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important doubts or reservations, since they satisfy the minimal 
demands of comparative study, are: the Petworth House and 
Dresden copies of the Vatican head; the greater-than-life-size 
head of the Conservatori Palace which was reported very suc- 
cinctly by the British School at Rome in their exhaustive cata- 
logue of the sculpture in that Museum; the very realistic and 
unflattering portrait now in the Uffizi Gallery (Uffizi 167) ; the 
impressive likeness in the Glyptothek at Munich (Glyptothek 
213), cited by Bernoulli as the original work from which 
the Louvre bust mentioned in this report was copied; and 
finally the small head in the Vatican Hall of Busts noticed above 
for its blend of compact form and realistic expression. 

There is not space to discuss the doubtful or the disputed 

rtraits of Albinus which are today scattered among the mu- 
seums of Europe. But the very criteria which strongly support 
the Smithsonian head as a portrait of Albinus reject a corre- 
sponding claim for the disputed works. 


NOTES 


1]. J. Bernoulli, Rémische lkonographie; Die Bildnisse der Rimischen 
Kaiser (Leipzig, 1894), Ill, Munztaf. 1, Nos. 8, 9. 

>For a clear reproduction of a creditable coin portrait of Albinus see 
A. C. Stiickelberg, Die Bildnisse der Rémischen Kaiser und Ihre Ange- 
hirigen... (Zurich, 1916), Taf. 67. 

‘Le Comte de Clarac, Déscription du Musée Royal des Antiques du 
Louvre (Paris, 1830), p. 119. 
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Dictionary of Philosophy 

$6.00 edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes with the collaboration of 
numerous scholars 


Young Americans’ Dictionary 
$3.00 by S. Johnson. A book for 


the children’s library in schooi 
and home. Clear, simple - col 
7 ortul definitions for boys and girls 
War Medicine trom 8 to 12. 
$7.50 edited by Commander 
W. S. Pugh (M.C.) Covering 
War Surgery, Aviation and Naval 
Medicine, War Psychiatry, Mal- 
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Nutrition 


From Copernicus to Einstein 

$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. 
Scientific history of the ideas and 
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The Petroleum Encyclopedia 
$10.00 by D. D. Leven, Revised 
by S 
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The Element of Pride 


READERS enjoy the Magazine of Art because it is 
designed for people who know and care about art. It is 
an unusual magazine: Only the allegiance of contribu- 
tors and editors, of engravers and printers, to a com- 
mon ideal in which all take pride can make such a 
publication possible. This element of pride shows on 
every page, in every word. It makes for enjoyment all 
along the line. And not least for our readers. 


The Magazine respects the artist’s point of view and 
reveres the fruits of honest scholarship. It presents the 
visual arts with clarity and distinction—and with a 
sense of their life and meaning. 


The Magazine of Art is selectively national in out- 
look—uncolored by the provincialism of either metrop- 
olis or hamlet. It offers material from every corner of 
the country and from those parts of the foreign world 
with which communication is possible. It presents the 
best of living present and living past, brought together 
with conviction in the continuity of the arts. 


The Magazine is published by The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, monthly October through May. 
The U.S. subscription is $5 annually. Please address 
your order to 801 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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